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CATHARINE HAYES. 
WITH A SKETCH OF HER LIFE AND GENIUS. 


RY COHARLES 


_ We present our readers, this month, with an 
authentic portrait of Catharine Hayes, the cele- 
brated Irish vocaliat, whose arrival in this country 
will speedily follow the issue of the present num- 
ber. By many competont critics Miss Hayes is 
regarded as equal to Jenny Lind, though as her 
Bchool is different, there is no resemblance be- 
tween the two. Tho oxtraordinary powers of 
Mies Hayes were first discovered by an Engliah 
prelate, who, in boating on the Shannon, heard: 
_ her singing from the shore, was struck with her 
fine voice, sought her acquaintance, and finally 
Paraunded her to undergo a thorough musical 
education. Tho person whom an exemplary pre- 
late could patroniso, may be supposed to be as 
good as sho is gifted: and this is really the case 
with Miss Hayes, whose virtues remind us of her 
sister in song, Jenny Lind. Miss Hayes has sus-' 


J. PETERSON. 


tained some of the most difficult parts in opera 
with d'stinguished success. Last spring she 
declined a brillisut engagement in order to sing 
at Rome, as prima donna of the Pope’s chapel, 
during the solemnities of Holy Week: and a voca- 
list, who is considered equal to that position, the 
choir of the Sistine chapel being the best in the 
world, may be ranked at the very head of her 
profession. 

‘Miss Hayes’ rendering of music of the Italian 
school ia univerally asserted to be more sympa- 
thetic than that of Jenny Lind; but, on the other 
hand, she has none of the latter's wonderful 
ventriloquial powers. Both throw their entire 
souls into sacred music. We predict for Miss 
Hayes a brilliant reception, not only from her 
own countrywomen, but from all who appreciate 
superior vocalism, 
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Wuex a man, left a friendiess orphan in boyhood, 
overcomes every obstacle of fortune, and rises to 
wealth and station, we justly conclude that he is 
possessed of no common abilities. But when the 
same individual, beggared by unforeseen events, re- 
tains still the confidence of his fellow men, and 
finally conquers fate a second time, and resumes his 
lost position, we do not exaggerate if we call him an 
extraordinary man. Yet such, unless the partiality 
of friendship deceives us, is George R. Graham. 

The father of Mr. Graham was a gentleman of 
education and fortune, resident in Philadelphia, 
where he was known, about thirty years ago, as an 
enterprising shipping merchant. At one period he 
wasapartner of the late Robert Fleming, then carrying 
onan active trade between Charleston and [reland. 
Subsequently he entered largely inco commerce on 
his own account, but disastrous times approaching, 
he shared in the general ruin, and ultimately, not 
only his fortune, but his life sunk under the blow. 
He left two children, of whom the eldest, the subject 
of our memoir, was born on the 18th of January, 
1813. The early death of the father materially 
aflected the interests of the son. Mr. Graham had 
been designed for the bar, and all his studies were di- 
tected to that end; the preliminary arrangements had 
even been made for him in the office of the Hon. 
Charles Jared Ingersoll ; but the reverses and death of 
the parent frustrated the scheme, and the young or- 
Plan, who had been born apparently toa life of com- 
parative ease, was left penniless and almost friend- 
less, to carve his way to distinction alone. 

“But, even at this early age, he did not despair. 
Ofa sanguine temperament and determined will, he 
Tesoived to re-construct the shattered fortunes of his 
tunily. He had been placed, on his father’s death, 
and when only fifteen years of age, with his ma- 
‘enal uncle, Mr. George Rex, an opulent farmer of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, after whom he 
bad been named; and with this gentleman, and in 
dhe country he remained until he was nineteen. 
The time, however, was not lost. On the contrary, 
twas to this period of his life he is indebted for 
iets conatittion Which afterward enabled him 
een ne application to which he ad- 
i eel During these four years he omitted 
iiiva tat a 9 oe his mind. He read every 
nant . = is way. But books, fortunately, 
Roll he ae S ant then as now, so that what he 
thoweht — ed, and thus acquired habits of correct 

In| i abe among the hasty students of the day. 
ue : ‘ t. Graham returned to the city, and com- 
fae: ia the trade of acabinet-maker. But he 

Y resolved that he would yet be a lawyer, 


as his father had intended ; and accordingly, to effect 
this object, he now addressed himself with that un- 
tiring energy which has ever characterized him. 
His first object was to discipline his mind, to im- 
prove his tastes, and to enlarge his stores of know- 
ledge. For this purpose he began a course of literary 
study, and, for three years, prosecuted it with undi- 
minished ardor, exhibiting, during the entire period, 
a perseverance amid difficulties which entitles him 
to a high place among self-taught men. His trade 
requiring his attention for ten or twelve hours daily, 
he had but a short interval to spare for recreation and 
sleep, but having resolved to devote six hours out of 
the twenty-four to literary pursuits, he rigidly ad- 
hered to his plan, gaining the time, when necessary, 
by rising before dawn. 

At the age of twenty-two he made the acquaint- 
ance of a son of the late Judge Armstrong, of Phila- 
delphia, and by him was introduced to the judge, 
who at once arranged to receive him as a student. 
For the three years, during which he studied law, 
he continued laboring at the bench, devoting the 
early morning hours and the evening to Coke and 
Blackstone. By the regulations of the Pennsylvania 
courts, the last year of a student's course has to be 
spent in the office of some practicing attorney; and 
this he was enabled to effect by rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, laboring until nine, then visiting the 
office, and often returning to the bench in the evening. 
The writer of this happened to be a student with the 
same preceptor at this period, and writes of facts to 
which he was an admiring eye-witness. 

The natural bent of the mind, in all well-balanced 


‘natures, triumphs in the end over the plans of pa- 


rents and the exigencies of circumstances alike. 
Under the influence of a commendable pride, Mr. 
Graham had resolved notwithstanding his early mis- 
fortunes, to fulfill his father’s wish, and become a 
member of the bar; but now, he discovered that his 
tastes led him toward a literary life. He accordingly 
began to contribute a series of papers to the Phila- 
delphia press, which, at once attracted attention by 
the vigor of their thought, not less than the freshness 
of their style. He persisted, however, in his inten- 
tion of entering the bar, and, in 1839, was admitted 
to practice. 

His inclination for literature continuing instead of 
diminishing, he resolved to abandon the active pur- 
suits of his profession, and embark in avocations 
more suitable to his tastes. Accordingly, in the 
same year he became editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, a well-known weekly journal, at that time 
published by Samuel C. Atkinson. In the following 
year, he became joint proprietor as well as editor, 
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He continued, in connection with his partners, to 
publish this journal for several years, but finally, in 
1846, parted with his entire interest in it. 

It is as a magazine editor and publisher, however, 
that Mr. Graham has made himself especially fa- 
mous. In 1839, at the time he became editor of the 
Post, he purchased of Mr. Atkinson the Casket, a 
monthly magazine of respectable ability and circula- 
tion. This periodical he continued to publish, under 
its old name, until December, 1840, when he bought 
the list of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and united the 
two monthlies as Graham’s Magazine, issuing the 
first number in January, 1841. The success of this 
new enterprise was unprecedented. Having spared 
no expense to procure able writers and elegant em- 
bellishments, the result was that he produced a pe- 
riodical of unexampled merit and beauty; and, at 
once, thousands were added to his list. A new gpirit 
‘was infused into magazines. Before this period, the 
monthlies had been filled with second-hand English 
stories, or indifferently written original tales; while 
their poetry, except what was taken from well- 
known authors, was such as “both gods and men 
abhor.” The illustrations were few and indifferent. 

The freshness, beauty, and ability of Graham’s 
Magazine at once placed it before all others in the 
popular favor, and though its rivals hastened to imi- 
tate the example it had set, it continued to maintain, 
and maintains to this day, the supremacy. 

The success of Mr. Graham's Magazine was such, 
that, by January, 1842, it had attained a circulation 
of more than thirty thousand. Meantime no expense 
‘was spared to increase its excellence, both literary 
and pictorial. Mr. Sartain, the celebrated engraver, 
was kept busily employed in furnishing mezzotints 
for it: and some of the engravings then executed by 
that artist, and by Smillie, Rawdon and Tucker, 
have certainly never been since surpassed. The 
most eminent authors in the United States were, at 
the same time, sought for its pages. At first, these 

_ writers were incredulous that any American maga- 
zine could afford them adequate remuneration; but 
the success which had already attended Mr. Gra- 
ham’s improvements convinced him that the public 
would sustain him in his effort to raise the charac- 
ter of our periodical literature, and accordingly he 
persevered in his design. No sooner were Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Cooper, and others of our leading 
authors, discovered to be permanent contributors to 
Graham’s Magazine, than thousands, who had here- 
tofure looked with contempt on an American month- 
ly, hastened with their subscriptions, to encourage 


the enterprising publisher. The benefit thus done to | 


popular literature cannot be calculated. But it was 
such that it will be long, perhaps, before any one 
man will have it in his power to do again as much. 





The demand of a large business, and the wateh- ' 


fulness necessary to keep the lead, left Mr. Graham 
but little time for literary composition. He had, 
however, increased his own reputation as a writer, of 
occasional articles contributed to his newspaper and 
magazine, but principally to the latter. Thoroughly 


the classic authors of the language, his style was 
distinguished by a finish, yet an idiomatic fates 
such as is rarely found among the careless Writers 
of the day. <A clear, sound thinker; with fervil 
imagination; possessing a keen sense of the ridien. 
lous; and having a great command over the ry. 
sources of language, he always wrote to the point, 
in a racy, nervous style, mingling eloquence and 
satire by turns, and never, as hackneyed writers 20 
often do, drowning the idea with “ excess of Words.” 
His choice of terms was singularly felicitous. He 
wrote the language as the translators of the Bible 
wrote it, with a large mixture of Saxon derivations, 
yet with purity. In invective, as in sarcasm, he 
was especially powerful. A series of editorial ar. 
ticles contributed to the newspaper under his ma- 
nagement, and still remembered, are instances of 
the former: his letters to Jeremy Short, are examples 
of the latter. In a word, as a terse, and even eloquent 
writer, Mr. Graham holds a high rank. As a critic 
his judgment is always generous, but just. 

In 1816, Mr. Graham purchased the North Ameii- 
can, a daily newspaper of standing and influence in 
Philadelphia. He had no sooner embarked in this 
new enterprise than it exhibited proofs of his energy 
and tact: and, in a very short while, the ability 
with which the journal was conducted made ita 
name throughout the entire Union. In 1847, he aiill 
further extended the influence and reputation of his 
newspaper, by purchasing, in connection with his 
partners, the United States Gazette, and consol! 
dating it with the North American. But he had now 
attained, at least fur awhile, the summit of his ste- 
cesses. Having been induced to engage in certain 
stock speculations, he entered into them with all the 
ardor of his character, and though fora time sue- 
cessful, eventually impaired his fortune to such a 
degree that he was forced to part temporarily with 
the Magazine and North American. This misto 
tune happened in July, 1848. A man of his energy: 
however, could not be kept down: fortune might 
depart, but failed to overcome him. Ile continued 
to edit his Magazine, even after parting with the 
proprietorship of it, until March, 1850, when or 
cumstances having induced the retirement of Samuel 
D. Patterson, he succeeded in regaining his interes! 
in his favorite periodical; and from that period has 
added the duties of publisher to those of editor. This 
restoration to his old position is the result of iy 
mitable energy, which he possesses in a degree thet 

‘is as rare ag it is praiseworthy, With men of hu 
stamp nothing is impossible. 


: ie oe afivetion. 
As aman Mr. Graham inspires gencral afiecito 


' The warmth of his heart, and the frankness of his 


gous. 


manners make for him friends wherever he § 
Generous to a fault, forgetful of injuries, coneilialine 
in his deportment, he is one to be alike popular hy 
the many and loved by the few. His faults, xe 
he has them, are those of a noble nature. His sen 
of honor is keen. He could do no man wrong ea 
tionally, In all his actions, even to the most rv: 


i ss of his 
| the energy of his character, and the kindness of b 


read in Bolingbroke, Addison, Burke, aad others of | heart are equally discernible. 
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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS+# 


BY GHARLES 


Tr ig a trite saying that there can be no hap- ; 
piness without health. The volume before us ' 
gives the alarming information that a largo | 
majority of American females are without health. 
Though something of this kind had often been : 
said before, we had remained incredulous, but : 
after the array of statistics, which Miss Beecher | 
presents, we fear there can be no doubt of the | 
fact. Fortunately, however, a remedy is at: 
hand. In this concise little treatise, Miss Beecher 
lays down rules, by which every person, male or 
female, old or young, may enjoy good health, 
unless their constitutions have been irreparably 
injured. We cannot do greater service to our 
readers than by glancing rapidly at some of her 
suggestions, 
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eight hours, and generally two persona occupy 
one chamber, so that, by morning, ordinary 
sleeping rooms contain at least sixteen hogs- 
heads of air incapable of supporting animal life. 
Apy person, who has passed from the pure, 
bracing atmosphere of a winter's morning, into 
a chamber of this description, will have noticed 
the close, fetid smell of the apartment. Miss 
Beecher very properly recommends that a cur- 
rent of air through the chamber should be 
secured, and that, for this purpose, the window 
should be let down an inch or more, according 
to the number of persons occupying the room, 
while s corresponding opening should be made 
at the top of the door, or the door itself left 
slightly ajar. From our own experience we can 


Pure air, sufficient exercige, and a healthy { aver that, even in the coldest weather, no in- 
condition of the skin are indispensible to health. | jury will result, provided there is no draught 
The practice, of which so many are guilty, of : across the bed. Miss Beecher forcibly remarks 
sitting all day in a close and heated room, or {| that if the poisonous matter which pours from 
sleeping at night in a badly ventilated chamber, | nose and mouth, and exhales from the skin, 


is nono the less fatal because its evil conse-{ were colored, so as to be visible, and we should 


quences are acarcely noticed at the time. Heated ; see black or blue vapor accumulating around 


air always contains less oxygen than cold air, 
and consequently those breathing it obtain less 
nourishment, from a given quantity, than those 
who inhale a less rarified atmosphere. Yet the 
majority of ladies in winter remain, day after 
day, in rooms heated by furnaces or stoves to 
seventy or seventy-five degrees of Fahrenheit. 
Is it a wonder that their complexions become 
sallow, that they are afflicted with headaches, 
that a general lassitude pervades the system, 
that they grow excessively sensitive to cold, 
that dyspepsia often sets in, or that frequently 
they sink into consumption from sheer want of 
vitality? 

Equally injurious is the custom of sleeping in 
badly ventilated apartments. The almost uni- 
Yersal practice, eapecially in cold weather, is to 
lock the doors and shut the windows. When 
We remember that every person vitiates, by 
breathing, a hogshead of air in an hour, the 
injurious consequences of this practice are appa- 
rent. The usual period for sleeping is about 
Soon 

* Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. 
By Catharine E, Beecher. 1 vol, New York: Har- 
per &: Brothers. 


us ag fast os the air of a room became vitiated, 
there would be an instant change in the feeling 
and conduct of mankind, in reference to venti- 
lation. 

Exercise is another important thing, too much 
neglected, especially by ladies. Wealthy females 
really do little ornothing, except work in worsted, 
practise music, read novels, take an airing, or go 
to balls. The result is that the muscles are not 
called into proper play, nor the digestive pro- 
cess carricd on rightly, while the nervous sys- 
tem, on the contrary, is overstimulated. Exerciso 
in the open air is absolutely necessary to health. 
Walking is one means of obtaining this exer- 
cise. Riding ou horseback, which Misa Beecher 
strangely omita, is even better however; for no 
other mode of exercise calls the liver inte such 
activity, or better develops the muscles of the 
abdomen, which generally are so weak with 
modern females, Household labor affords a 
menns of successively exercising, and in an 
agrecable way, the various portions of the body; 
and it is to be regretted that false notions of 
dignity prevent ladies from engaging in it, at 
least to a limited extent. Our grandmothers 
were not ashamed to officiate in their kitchens, 
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and they were notoriously more healthy than 
their fair descendants. Calisthenics are recom- 
mended by many, by Miss Beecher among others. 
But daily exercise, of some kind, and part of it 
in the open air, should be sought by every woman 
who wishes to be healthy. 

It is of vital moment to attend to the functions 
of the skin. The perspiration tubes, which per- 
meate the cuticle in overy direction, have an 
aggregate length of twenty-eight miles, and drain 
away from the body, when in o healthy condi- 
tion, Ave-cighths of the impurities which are ex- 
pelied from the human system. It is absolutely : 
necessary to keep the skin in a proper condition, | 
elec these tubes become closed, throwing the im- 
purities inward, and thus over-tasking the in- 
ternal organs, till chronic discases are the result, 
or dangerous fevers set in. Bathing is the moat 


effectual method of keeping the skin healthy. | 


For roost persons a daily bath, taken in the 
morning, and followed by rubbing, or exercise, 
till tho whole person is in a glow, is absolutely 
necessiry. There are some individuals, how- 
ever, with whom such frequent bathing does 
not agree. Experience will evon regulate this 
matter, No person, unaccustomed to cold baths, 
should enter on a course of them at onco, how- 
ever; but should employ tepid water at first, and 
80 gradually pass to the cold bath. Misa Beecher 
says that, if'a bathing tub is difficult to procure, 
& good substitute is o basin of water, with o 
sponge. A small screen in the chamber, with 
this simple apparatue, answers all the purposes 
of a bath-house. Where invalids, or other per- 
fons, cannot bear the shock of water, friction of 
the limbs is an excellent substitute. The Turks, 
who lead a notoriously indolent life, owe the pre- 
servation of their health entirely to their fre-' 
quent bathing, as well as to the manipulations: 
which attend it. We may add that nothing: 
equals cold water in preserving the health of: 
the skin, and consequently its beauty. : 
There are some excellent remarks on dross in‘ 
the volume. Miss Beecher has the sense to see | 
that reforms, which, like the proposed Bloomer ' 
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one, make war upon fashion, will never succeed. 
Tn order, thereforo, to remedy the injury derived 
from a weight of skirts pressing on the waist, 
she proposes a pattern for a petticont to be sup- 
ported from the shoulders. The columns of this 
Magazine have always discountenanced tight- 
lacing, a8 injurious alike to the health and to 
| the permanent beauty of the form. A properly 
j constructed corset, patterns of which we have 
‘often given, we are told by numerous ladies, 
‘obviates the necessity of tight-lacing, preserves 
‘the person from being injured by heavy skirts, 
‘and maintains the symmetry of the figure. But 
‘as too many corsets are improperly made, and 
‘a8 Miss Beecher's expedient is really an excel- 
‘lent one, we have taken the liberty to have it 
- engraved, and it will be found in another part of 
‘this number. 

We cannot join in our author’s wholesale con- 

demnation of tea and coffee. The most eminent 
physicians now maintain that these beverages 
‘fulfil an important purpose in the animal eco- 
nomy, by preventing the waste of tissues and 
reducing the amount of food necessary for sub- 
sistence. Our own observations lead to similar 
conclusions, It is generally o neglect of exer- 
cise, which causes the nervousness, that go often 
is attributed to tea and coffee. There are a few 
persons to whom these beverages are noxious, 
under all circumstances; and an excessive use of 
them is invariably injurious: but that they are 
rather beneficial than otherwise, to the majority 
of those who moderately drink them, is fast be- 
coming the opinion of the scientific world. 

We commend this book to general perneal. It 
is really worth its weight in gold. What we 
have written, we trust, will bo an incentive to 
its purchase; and if so we shall feel, that, in our 
sphere, we have assisted in a good work. If 
the laws of health were thoroughly studied and 
generally observed, American females would not 


; only cease to be invalids, but would preserve 


their beauty far into life, instead of losing it on 
the threshold, as the majority now do. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


WE remember, as if it had been yesterday, John 
Randolph in his coffin. We were then but a Jad, 
yet we had long regarded his name with that mingled 
wonder and curiosity with which youth looks up to 
greatness; and when we heard that he wus dead, 
that he lay in state at the City Hotel, we went, with 
awe, to gaze upon his remains. The room was 
darkened, and but few persons admitted at a time. 
Sickness had emaciated a face which had ever been 
meugre, so that the first emotion was one of immi- 
tigable pain. But this soon yielded to other fecl- 
We saw before us the statesman, who, when 
comparatively a boy, had bearded Patrick Henry in 
debate, and who subsequently through along life 
had wielded a wit and eloquence that recalled the 
splendors of ancient oratory ; yet here he lay, a heap 
of dust, senseless and dumb as the meanest of his 
kind. The voice had lost its cunning; the brain had 
ceased to work; the strange, wild heart of that me- 
teoric being was stilled forever. Could this majestic 
forehead, once the temple of a mighty intellect, be 
now only so much inanimate clay? Were those 
the eyes, sunk deep beneath the darkening lids, 
which had shot their living lightnings through legis- 
Jative halls? There, laid meekly by his side, gloved 
with all the decorous mockery of the grave, was 
the long, thin finger, Whose tremulous motion had 
struck pretenders speechless with terror, and made 
even the stout hearts of veteran debaters quail— 
was it never more to be fifted in menace? The lips, 
which had uttered such biting sarcasms—were they 
closed forever? Butthese were not the only reflec- 
tions that possessed us. Over that wan face, as if 
written by some mysterious agency, was a weird 
look, like that ofa dread wizard gone to his account, 
recalling the ominous expression the dead man him- 
self had uscd when living, that his whole name and 
race lay under acurse. The last of his line; ship- 
wreeked in all his hopes; after a }ife that, on his own 


ings. 


confession, had been a mistake, he lay there now, | 
a mute lesson, teaching the vanity of earthly things, , 


and the helplessness of the loftiest intellect to confer 
happiness on its possessor. 
never forget. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, was born at Cawsons, 
Prince George County, Virginia, on the 2d of June, 
1773. Tis ancestors belonged to the best blood of 
the Colony. 
from Col. William Randolph, of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, the head of all the various families of the name 
which have since become conspicuous in America, 
Through his mother he traced his lineage back to 


* The Life of John Randatph of Roanoke. By Hugh 
A. Garlind, Qyols. Now York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Appleton. 


That lesson we shall | 
-entially attended their fair partners, when the lordly 


On his father’s side he was descended | 
| looks around. 





Pocahontas, and up to a long line of native princes, 
who had ruled with undisputed sway from the Alle- 
ghanies to the sea. When but two years old he lost 
his father, His boyhood, in consequence, was partly 
spent at the residence of his maternal grandfather, 
a princely mansion near the mouth of the Appo- 
matox river, commanding an unrivalled prospect of 
wooded intervals, picturesque country-seats, and a 
wide, broad bay. In this courtly retreat was dis- 
pensed the magnificent hospitality of a Virginian ot 
the olden time—a capacious stud, large retinues of 
servants, and the free, open hand of the owner, re- 
calling the baronial state of the English cavaliers. 
All this was not without its effect on the impressible 
mind of the child. Amid such luxury and grandeur 
what wonder that John Randolph imbibed ideas of 
social life that clung to him to his latest hour, and 
colored, as we shall see, his entire career. Ina 
word, he grew up at heart an aristocrat. Even 
when leading in the republican party in Congress, he 
never forgot for a moment he was a gentleman born, 
and not one of what he scornfully stigmatized as 
“the base proletarian rout.” His sympathies were 
always with the large landed proprietors, His 
model, first and last, was the British manorial lord. 
I{is scorn never kindled so quick, nor blazed so high 
as at what he called the presumption of the rabble. 
To the day of his death he lamented the repeal 
of the law of primogeniture, as the fatal blow which 
had destroyed forever the proud state of the elder 
times. And, indeed, even those who rejoice over 
the extinction of that unjust privilege, cannot but 
regret the destruction of a class which, with all its 
haughtiness, threw a grandeur over social life such 
as America has seareely beheld since. 

For we never think of the faded glory of Virginia 
without a melancholy pang. In wandering amid 
the deserted walks that traverse the ruined gardens 
of her ancient homesteads, the stranger must be in- 
sensible indeed, who doves not, for a while, forget 
the present, and find himself transported to the past 
—to days when stately ladics walked between the 
clipped box-trees, when powdered gentlemen defer- 


dwelling echoed through half the night to the in- 
spiring music of the reel. But the illusion soon 
vanishes. The visiter treads on a broken twig, and 
the scene of enchantment fades at the sound, He 
The music is hushed, the dancers 
are gone. In place of all this joy and splendor he 


‘beholds a decayed garden and a ruinous mansion. 


He advances witha sigh to the end of the walk, and 
sces fields that once waved with harvests now over- 
grown with rank weeds. Nor does the desolation 
stop here. In sight is the roofleys church, where 
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the proud owners of this decayed dwelling once wor- 
shiped, companions of others as opulent, as stately, 
as magnificent as themselves. IJmpelled bya melan- 
choly awe, he advances toward the tottering edifice, 
and starting the rabbit from his burrow, or the bat 
from his post in the tower, enters the dilapidated 
grave-yard, where the thick, high grass almost con- 
ceuls the sinking tombs. He reads a few of the 
inscriptions and deciphers an armorial bearing. 
These record the names of the magnates of their 
time, whose descendants now wander impoverished 
over the nation, or starve in some tottering edifice. 
That tells of a race which fought at Hastings; which 
stormed Acre with Richard of the Lion Heart; which 
bled at Cressy, Poictiers and Agincourt; and which 
gathered with chivalrous devotion around the banner 
of the First Charles at Nottingham and Marston 
Moor: but arace whose kingly fame is over, and 
whose last representative, if he survives at all, is 
ashamed to confess the poverty into which he has 
fallen. The haughty age of the Old Dominion is 
gone forever. If the patriot rejoices over it, the poet 
remembers it with a sigh. 

In 1778 the widowed Mrs. Randolph married St. 
George Tucker, and returned to Matoax, the seat 
of her first husband. The boyhood of Randolph 
passed without any event more striking than a flight 
with his family at the time of Arnold’s invasion. 
He grew up a pale, delicate lad, fond of miscellane- 
ous reading, willful in temper, but with a susceptible 
heart. His gusts of passion were so fierce that he 
sometimes swooned away. He loved solitude: his 
only amusement was angling. The first serious 
blow his delicately organized nature received was in 
the death of his mother, who died when he was fif- 
teen; and he seems never to have entirely recovered 
from the melancholy monomania which this misfor- 
tune developed in his character. His education 
meanwhile went on, but in an indifferent way. He 
was at school awhile in Virginia, and afterward at 
Princeton and New York, but his application.was 
desultory, and his acquisitions consequently few. 
He learned a little Greek, which he soon forgot, and 


picked up a smattering of Latin. The sterner ana- | 


lytical studies he scarcely seems to have approached. 
But his mind was one that was silently educating 
itself by ohservation of society, by conversation, by 
reading the best authors. At eighteen he could not 
construe a line in Plato; but at ten he had already 


perused Plutarch, Gil Blas, Pope’s Homer, Voltaire’s , 


Charles the Twellth, Don Quixotte, and the Arabian 
Nights. ILe had thus unconsciously fed that poetic 
fire with which he was born, and which made him 
ever sympathize with the world of fancy rather than 
of fact. Ife had formed for himself a style which he 
could not have improved, even if he had studied for 


at times to great beauty, and always correct and 
chaste. Few men have spoken or written the Eng- 
lish language with a clearer idea of its idioms, or 
with a better command of its vocabulary. Much of 
the power of Randolph’s cloquence arose from his 
mastery of the old Saxon terms. The right word 





always came up when wanted. In the stormy mind 
of the great orator thought and expression were one ; 
the thunderbolt and lightning feil together. 

Randolph probably received his bias toward poli- 
tics from attending the debates of the first Congress ; 
for he was at that time in New York, as a student 
of Columbia College. He knew personally many 
of the Virginia delegation, and spent much of his 
leisure with them. As his then associates were 
mostly of the republican party, and already cugaged 
in a violent opposition to federalism, he naturally 
adopted their principles. It was at the teet of Gray- 
son, Lee, Bland, Tucker and others of similar 
faith, that the young disciple imbibed his ereed. 
With the right or wrong of that dispute we shall not 
presume to meddle. Both sides could boast able 
debaters, pure patriots, experienced statesmen. The 
federalists were proud, and not without cause, of 
Hamilton, Marshall, Jay, Adams, and a host of 
others, many of whom had shed their blood in bat- 
tle, and all of whom had participated in the struggle 
for freedom. The republicans, with equal justice, 
gloried in Jefferson, who had framed the Declaration 
of Independence, and in Mason, Burr, Grayson, 
Bland, and, at a later day, the authoritative Madi- 
son. The one party contended for a strict, the other 
for a liberal construction of the constitution. The 
federalists upheld o national bank, a tariff, and a 
funded debt; and the republicans, in general terms, 
opposed all three. In time other questions became 
involved in the dispute. The French Revolution, 
which drew all Europe into its vortex, moved the 
waters of political life even in America, affected the 
relations of our two great parties, and increased the 
excitement more than ever. Mutual misrepresen- 
tations abounded. The republicans accused their 
antagonists of favoring a monarchy, because a treaty 
had been made with England, because John Adams 
drove a coach and four, because an insult to our 
minister in Paris was met with proper spirit. The 
federalists, with an exaggeration as great, charged 
the state’s-rights party with attempts to upheave 
society, because Jefferson fraternized with French 
Jacobinus, because the pomp of the vice-president 
was denounced, because Duane asserted the right 
of France to refuse receiving an obnoxious minister. 
At this late day, when those animosities are over, 
we might smile at the excitement of the opposing 
parties, if it was not for a fear that in our own gene- 
ration there may prevail misunderstandings as 
groundless, and exaggerations as false. 

But though Randolph belonged to the republican 
party, he did not implicitly adopt all its maxims. He 
‘was, in fact, opposed to it in many points. He was 
not a democrat in any sense of that name; but only 


, an enemy of consolidation. At heart he was a con- 
that purpose alone: it was racy, forcible, apt, rising | 


servative, hating all new measures, but especially 
those which affected his native state. He loved 
Virginia before every thing, and her old institutions 
better than the new. He grudged the smallest sa- 
crifice of her sovereignty, and, if he had been in the 
Convention of 1787, would probably have stood out 
inflexibly against the Union. Even as a boy, lost 
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in the crowd at Washington’s inauguration, he fan- 
cied thal he saw poison under the wings of the new- 
fledged constitution. Later in his life, later than the 
period of which we now speak, he opposed a neces- 
sary war because jt would affect the interests of his 
native commonwealth; and he never even rejoiced 
over its victories, but lamented, on the contrary, that 
they would only prolong the strife. Yet, when the 
enemy began to ravage the Chesapeake, when the 
shores of his loved Virginia were assailed, he rose 
from a couch of pain, called for boot and saddle, gal- 
loped to head-quarters, and was as ready as the 
youngest and ablest to die for the old soil where his 
fathers slept. The ancient dominion, indeed, was 
his mistress, his bride, his all. He loved her in 
youth as the chosen of his heart, in his declining age 
as the child of his affeetions. But he worshiped her 
more for what she had been than for what she was. 
His pride in her departed power colored his whole 
political conduct; and he became, in consequence, 
that strange anomaly, a republican and an oligarch. 


Tn this, however, as in all things else, he felt rather 
might never behold him again, followed him about 


than reasoned. 

From the period he left college until his twenty- 
sixth year, he led an idle, discursive life, now reading 
and now traveling, this year in Philadelphia, that in 
Georgia. His restlessness and irritability had al- 
ready become proverbial. In 1795 he lost his sole 
surviving brother. The shock seems to have been 
terrible. Elis temper became more morose, his con- 
duet more eccentric than ever. He brooded over 
his desolate situation, the last of his line, without 
brother or sister, parents or friends, until he had 
wrought himself up almost to the pitch of insanity. 
At night he walked his chamber, exclaiming ‘‘ Mac- 
beth hath murdered sleep,” or calling for his horse, 
galloped around the plantation with loaded fire-arms. 
“Not a drop of Logan’s blood,” he muttered to him- 
self; “the most bereaved and pitiable of the step- 
sons of nature.”? His estate, at this time, was en- 
cumbered—a legacy of debt left by his father; and 
the annoyance created by the liquidation of the claim 
still further irritated his morbid mind. To crown 
all, an attachment which he formed proved disas- 
trous. The lady was a daughter of Mr. Ward, of 
W intapeke, and had been, in childhood, a playmate 
of Randolph. He never recovered from this blow. 
No second image seems to have gained a foothold 
in his heart. For more than thirty years he secretly 
worshiped the idol of his youth, and when, in his old 
age he lay down to die friendless and alone, her 
vision haunted his fevered dreams, and her name 
was murmured by his failing tongue. 

In 1799 he was induced, by the persuasions of his 
friends, to become a candidate for Congress. It was 
a period of great political excitement. The admin- 
istration had resolved upon war with France, a mea- 
sure to which the republicans were opposed; and 
each party was straining its utmost to elect its own 
candidates. Virginia, as in 1785, was the principal 
battlefield. It was the practice then, as now, for | 
the opposite competitors to harangue the people at | 
the hustings, Ruandolph’s district was that of Old | 
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Charlotte, and his antagonist for Congress was Pow- 
hatan Bolling. But the federal candidate was no 
orator, and on this occasion, had left his cause to 
the celebrated Patrick Henry, who, though origin- 
ally hostile to the Constitution, had, since its adop- 
tion, joined the predominant party, and had now 
consented at the express solicitation of Washington, 
to be a candidate for the Virginia Legislature. When 
it was known that the “old man eloquent” would 
once more address the people of Charlotte, the 
whole country turned out to hear him speak, 
Haughty owners of thousands of acres, and grave doc- 
tors of divinity, with professors of the neighboring 
college mingled in the eager crowd with petty land- 
holders and jockey attorneys. Through this expectant 
concourse strode the federal candidate, equipped in his 
laced scarlet coat, tall, proud, overbearing, confident 
of suecess. There, too, was the immortal Henry, 
feeble with disease rather than with age, feeling that 
he was already touched with the hand of death, but 
resolute to strike alast blow for what he thought 
the cause of truth. The people, aware that they 


like a father. So reverent, indeed, was their beha- 


_vior, that a zealous itinerant, shocked at what he 
‘styled idolatry, cried out rebukingly that the man 





was not a god. ‘‘No,” said the old patriot, with 
mild reproof, turning to the speaker, “ No, indeed, 
my friend. I am but a poor worm of the dust—as 
fleeting and unsubstantial as the shadow of the cloud 
that flies over your fields, and is remembered no 
more.”? And then, having first been lifted on the 
stand, he poured out such a flood of eloquence, min- 
gled with so much matured wisdom, that when he 
ceased and fell back exhausted into the arins of his 
friends, his auditors, men as they were, wept like 
children. 

It was in reply to this parting address, which, 
under the circumstances, had something of a sacred 
character, that Randolph rose to speak. Few of 
those present had ever seen him. Others only re- 
membered him as a strange figure, which they bad 
beheld flitting past their houses in the shades of 
evening ke another wild-huntsman. All started 
therefore when a tall, slender, effeminate youth, ap- 
parently not yet out of his nonage, with a thin fuce 
and a beardleys chin, walked forward on the stand, 
Tradition has recorded his dress on that occasion, 
and we are thus enabled to conjure up the very 
image of the man. His light hair was combed back 
from his forehead into the customary cuc, and he 
wore a blue trock, buff small-clothes, and fair-top 
boots. His high-cheek-bones, his massy brow, and 
his brilliant hazel-eyes arrested attention at once. 
He was deadly pale. For some moments he stood 
in silence, his lips quivering, his eyes swimming in 
tears. He evidently felt the apparent sacrilege of 
his position, But this mute appeal won for him 
a generous forgiveness at once. Tad he been training 
for an orator all his life, he could not have acted 
more skillfully than he did now under the impulse 
of the moment. At last a few broken words fell 
from his lips. They were words of apology for the 
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presumption of one so young in addressing the peo- 
ple after the venerable futher who had just sat down ; 
but it was an honest difference of opinion, he said, 
and he hoped to be pardoned while he explained, as 
became the occasion, the reasons why he offered 
himself as a candidate for Congress. The modesty 
of this exordium made him partisans at once. His 
very youth pleaded for him, as age before had pleaded 
for Patrick Henry. Every auditor stood silent and 
breathless. And now, at last, the orator ventured to 
launch into his subject. For three hours he held the 
people spell-bound by his words. No record of his 
address, further than we have mentioned, has come 
down to us; but it could have been no mean effort 
to have chained attention so long, especially when 
the voice of his antagonist was still lingering, in 
every memory. It was a triumph of eloquence 
worthy of Alcibiades, as the result of the election 
proved. The voters chose Patrick Henry for their 
member of the legislature, but rejected Bolling and 
selected Randolph in his place. 

Randolph was now launched on the vocation which 
was to be the great business of his life. His biogra- 
pher would represent him a statesman born, and has 
painted his political career in glowing colors; but 
Randolph was rather a brilliant orator than a great 
lawgiver. He rose at once, however, to a leading 
position. From the day he first entered the House, 
his boldness and caustic wit made him a champion 
of the republicans. Of his opponents, some feared 
and others hated him; while a few, and these were 
the elders, affected contempt for his boyish reckless- 
ness. Yet all listened when his shrill voice rose in 
the tempest of debate. The election of Jefferson, 
in 1801, and the triumph of the republicans in the 
House, advanced Randolph still higher in the career 
of ambition. In the general distribution he was not 
forgotten, but was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, an honorable post which 
rendered him, in effect, the administration leader of 
the Honse. He continued, in this capacity, throngh 
that and most of the succeeding Congress, until he 
quarreled with Jefferson in relation to the Spanish 
business, and went into opposition. From this time 
down to his defeat in 1818, he became alienated more 
and more from the then dominant party, though he 
always contended that it was not he, but Jefferson, 
and more especially Madison, who had betrayed the 
old doctrines of Ninety Eight. He opposed the 
embargo, and clamored for war in 1808; and when 
war was finally declared he opposed that also. His 
enemies charge him with inconsistency, but he in- 
variably retorted the accusation—and he always had 
a reason to back his assertion, or, if reason failed, 
invective, His constituents, however, stood by him, 
through every aberration until 1813, when the war- 
fever did what two presidents had failed to do, de- 
feated him. He went accordingly into retirement at 
Roanoke, an estate which he owned far up the Ap- 
pematox, and where he had erected, for his future 
home, a log-cabin with but two rooms, in the heart 
of a primitive forest. In this den he now took 
refuge, growling in secret over his deteat, but, like 





all other disappointed politicians, openly professing 
to be sick of public life. 

It was some consolation for him to know, how- 
ever, that his career as an orator, since his breach 
with the administration, had been even more brilliant 
than before. Indeed, in some respects, it has never 
been surpassed, ut least in the United States. As 
an opposition speaker Randolph was unrivaled. His 
invective was tremendous. It scorched and con- 
sumed its victim as the fire and brimstone that rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. His wit was like a 
poisoned arrow, unfelt till the venom began to work. 
He could soar to some of the loftiest heights of decla- 
mation ; but cloguence was not his favorite atmo- 
sphere; he seemed only to seck it in order the better 
to watch for prey; and thus, while the spectator 
gazed upwards at his dizzy elevation, down he came 
with a sudden swoop, and the victim of his wrath 
was impeled forever. Like Charles James Fox, the 
less favorable his cause the more terrible he became. 
It was when passion mounted to its zenith that his 
intellect threw out its finest coruscations: it was 
when the dog-star raged at its fiercest altitude that 
he blazed the centre of meteoric showers. His 
gaunt frame, his striking countenance, a voice shrill 
and yet strangely sweet at times, an eye that seemed 
gifted with supernatural power to read the inmost 
secrets of the heart: these were so many accessories 
to his peculiar but forcible oratory. Ie pointed his 
sarcasm by extending his long, thin foretinger to- 
ward the offender, keeping it quivering incessantly 
until the climax of his scorn was reached, when it 
rested immovably for a moment, as if that instant 
the death-shot flashed from it to the heart of the 
victim. 

Randolph had never, perhaps, shone greater than 
in the series of debates that preceded and led to the 
war of 1812. He always maintained that hostilities 
might have been averted, and that there was no rea- 
son for declaring war which had not existed for 
years. In both these assertions he was right. But 
the question was not to be decided in this way, 
The war was a necessity of our national independ- 
ence, a legacy left from the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion. It had been better, perhaps, if the issue had 
been joined earlier, on the first day that Congress 
received intimation of the British Orders in Council. 
Those who denounce that war because begun to 
pimish wrongs perpetrated by England, when out- 
rages on the laws of nations as great were being 
committed by France, do not, it seems to us, com- 
prehend the question in all its bearings. The Orders 
in Council destroyed our commerce at a blow; but 
the Berlin and Milan deerees scarcely affected us at 
all. Nations, like men, care but little for abstract 
wrong, reserving their indignation for aggressions 
that affect themselves. Besides, the conduct of 
England, ever since the peace of 1783, had been su- 
percilious in the highest degree, and thus the old 
grudge had been kept alive, the old wound, that 
should have been allowed to close, left open and irri- 
tated. The attack on the Chesapeake, although ap- 
parently forgiven, had never been forgotten, and still 
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rankled in the national bosom. The war of 1812) 
was not the work of the president. Madison opposed 


it with all his influence, but opposed it in vain. It 


was a war of the people, forced on an unwilling ca- | 


binet, by the great commercial cities in the east, 
backed by the agriculturists of the west. And thatit 
was a Wise War, if war ever can be wise, is proved 
by the fact that, since the peace of 1815, England 
has laid aside her old arrogance entirely, and depre- 
cates nothing so much as hostilities with the United 
States. 

The Congress that, on the 18th of June, 1812, de- 
clared that a state of war existed between the two 
nations, was one of the most brilliant that had, up to 
that period, assembled at Washington. Even Ran- 
dolph was eclipsed by two upon that floor. The 
first of these was Clay, then in the flush of carly am- 
bition, gallant, chivalrous, patriotic among putriots, 
the boast of Kentucky, the idolized Speaker of the 
House. The magic of that lofty presence, the per- 
suasive powers of that magnetic voice, no one who 
has seen or heard him can ever forget ; and the Clay 
of 1812 was to the Clay of this generation, what the 
eagle mounting freshly in the dewy morning, is to 
the same bird wearily returning homeward at night. 
When he rose to speak every whisper was hushed, 
every ear was attention. If he pictured Britain tam- 
pering with the north-west Indians, indignation 
swelled every heart; if he described the sufferings of 
our impressed seamen, tears sprang to every eye; if 
he asked, after all this, what course was left to men 
of honor, the listeners were ready to start from their 
seats and shout, like the Hungarians of old, “we 
will die for our brothers and our country.” Other 
men, in that House, have equaled Clay as a debater, 
many have surpassed him as a dialectician, but none 
have rivaled him in the power to stir the soul and 
excite enthusiasm. His more impassioned oratory 
was like the rush of a whirlwind, that takes its vie- 
tim in its arms before he can suspect his peril, and 
bears him away in the clemental war. Men differ, 
and ever will, as to his political career; but all who 
have souls to feel confess his eloquence. In his old 
age he still lingers among us, a relic of the past and 
yet a witness of the present; great in the manly 
frankness of a generous heart, but greater yet in the 
sacrifices he has made for his country. 

There, too, was Calhoun, young also, and also am- 
bitious. Never has America beheld a statesman more 
pure. In many respects inferior to Clay, he was in 
others his master. To the compact style, the ciear 
method, the massive logic of Calhoun, the fervid 
Kentuckian could not pretend. Nor could he, on all 
oceasions, rise to the same lofty atmosphere of 
statesmanship in which the Carolinian sat, as on an- 
other Olympus, surveying the deeds of mortals. To 
the favorite doctrine of his later life Calhoun had not 
then offered up his days and nights; but, joining Clay 
against Randolph, sternly pronounced for war. Young 
as he was, he was already conspicuous for the bold- 
ness, Weight, and rapidity of his eloquence. He saw 
the weak points of an argument ata glance. He 
sprang, with a lion’s instinct, at the heart of his vie- 











tim. Those who saw him in his oldage will retain, 
to the hour of their death, the impression made by 
that eagle eye, that granite forehead, that rampart 
of iron-gray hair, that stern and suggestive counte- 
nance ; and such he was, scarcely more mobile then 
in his early manhood. Even at that day he struck 
the spectator as some statue vivified into temporary 
life, some old Roman, in the guise of youth, come 
back to earth, but still retaining his incorruptible vir- 
tue, his contempt of petty arts, and his unselfish de- 
votion to whatever he considered right. He sacri- 
ficed his existence, at last, in behalf of his native 
commonwealth. Men will differ, for generations to 
come, as to his statemanship on more than one occa- 
sion, but none will impeach his motives, or question 
his patriotism as a Carolinian. In the Pantheon of 
American history his shadow will project itself, 
broad and decp, far into the gloom of coming ages. 

In the spring of 1815 Randolph was again chosen 
to Congress, his old district having returned to its 
“ first love.” He took his seat in time to make an 
abortive speech against the United States Bank bill, 
then just introduced by Mr. Calhoun. He also op- 
posed the tariff, but with equal want of success. He 
continued to be re-elected by the constituents of 
Charlotte until 1825, when he was chosen an United 
States senator by the Virginia legislature. During 
this period he twice visited England, once in 1822, 
and again in 1824; and, on both occasions was re- 
ceived abroad with marked distinction. Before leav- 
ing America he had made himself acquainted through 
guide-books and county gazetteers, with the localities 
he intended visiting; and the surprise which his ac- 
curate information created filled him with almost 
boyish glee. Ie was proud, also, asa child is with 
anew toy, of the privilege accorded him of entering 
the IIouxe of Lords by the private door. Ile re- 
turned from both visits in time for the winter session 
of Congress. It was during this period that he de- 
livered seme of his most effective speeches, because, 
thronghout the entire ten years he was in opposition. 
He fought against the Missouri compromise as detri- 
mental to the rights of the South; denounced the 
national system of internal improvements, and labored 
in specches, letters and conversation to prevent the 
election of John Quincy Adams. 

The bitterness with which Randolph assailed the 
administration and its partisans, led to his famous 
duel with Clay. In a caustic speech, delivered from 
his place in the Senate, he had called the president a 
Puritan and Clay a blackleg. Language so intem- 
perate was what the latter could not and would not 
overlook, and as Randolph refused retraction, a chal- 
lenge passed and was accepted. From this contest 
the offender could not have withdrawn if he had 
wished, for his own friends frankly told him the in- 
sult had been as enormous as it was unprovoked : but 
he resolved as Clay had a family and he none, to 
throw away his fire; a generous determination, for 
he was one of the best shots in Virginia. It was 
late in the day, the sun just setting, when the two 
antagonists met. The scene, as described by those 
who witnessed it, was remarkable. Clay was calm, 
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but not vindictive ; Randolph, in spite of his habitual 
nervousness, as composed as the veteran of an hun- 
dred fields. On the word being given, the former 
fired ineffectually ; the latter discharged his pistol 
in the air. The moment Clay saw this, his generous 
heart triumphed over every animosity, and approach- 
ing Randolph, he said with much emotion: “T trust 
in God, my dear sir, you are not hurt; after what 
has occurred I would not have harmed you for a 
thousand worlds.?? Randolph, though so collected 
in the field, had been deeply agitated, as he has him- 
self recorded, when contemplating the act in which 
he was about to engage. He tried to write to the 
dearest of his friends, but could not: “my pen 
choked,” he said, “the hysteria passio of old Lear 
came over me.” Yet afterward, and a very few 
hours before the duel, his second found him calmly 
reading Paradise Lost. 

The course of Randolph in the Senate, not meeting 
the approval of his native state, he was left out at 
the next election. In 1826, the year before this de- 
feat, he visited Europe for the third time. He was 
driven from the Senate, however, only to return to 
the House. As soon as Randolph's defeat was 
known, Mr. Crent, the member for Charlotte, de- 
clined a re-election and nominated the old favorite 
of the district. Randolph now became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the opposition, in which capacity 
he continued until 1828, when, on the election of 
Jackson to the presidency he retired, for the second 
time, to private life. This step was mainly induced 
by ill-health. An ominous cough incessantly racked 
his frame. More than once during the preceding 
twelve years, he had thought himself at the point 
of death. As early as 1819 he had made the will 
which was subsequently declared to be valid. Still 
earlier, in 1817, he had pronounced himself dying, 
and ina fit of momentary insanity had gone down 
to the House, and rising in his seat, gaunt and se- 
pulchral, declared he had come, like a game-cock, 
to die in the pit. But he was not sufiered long to 
remain in seclusion. A convention to revise the 
constitution of Virginia had been called, and some 
of his friends, eager to have him in that post, 
caused him to be nominated without asking his con- 
sent. At first he declined serving. But he was 
finally persuaded to accept the post to which his old 
constituents had chosen him, and, for the last time 
in his life, to enter the field of debate. 

If we had not already trespassed on the patience 
of our readers, we should be 1empied to pause and 
contemplate that celebrated Convention. Never, 
in any state, has a similar Assembly met, superior 
in character; and few, indeed, have been the occa- 
sions when it has even been approached. The best 
men of Virginia were there collected. Giants in 
intellect and Nestors in wisdom, sat side by side in 
that body. There were Madison, Marshall, and 
Monroe, two of them ex-presidents, and another the 
chief-justice. Besides there were senators, ambas- 
sadors and governors without number. Daily the 
people thronged to the sittings of this Convention, as 
the old Romans had crowded to the Forum in the 





time of Cicero and Hortensius. In all that bright 
constellation, no one was more the object of curious 
gazers than Randolph himself. His successive op- 
position to every administration, his strange appear. 
ance, his eccentricity, and his caustic wit, were the 
theme of constant anecdote ; every strange freak he 
had perpetrated was magnified; and he was pointed 
out as an Ishmaelite, whose hand was against every 
man, and whose hate was even more unrelenting 
than that of the sons of the desert. Men predicted 
that his presence in the Convention would lead to 
interminable strife. He would be the genius of 
discord; he would oppose merely for the love of op- 
posing ; he would play the part of Lucifer when he 
brought contention into the courts of heaven. But 
age and disease had subered Randolph. Instead of 
being captions, he was conciliating. He objected, 
indeed, to almost every thing in the shape of change, 
for he still clung to the dream of retaining Virginia 
as in the elder time; but he neither libeled his 
enemies, nor insulted his friends. From being an 
object of aversion and terror he grew to be one of 
respect and even affection. His friends, when the 
Convention was over, pronounced that the last ap- 
pearance of the great actor had been his best, and 
that he might now retire from the stage with dignity. 
Tt would have been well, perhaps, if he had followed 
their advice. 

But, in 1830, he accepted the mission to Russia, 
an indiscretion, if it can be called such, which gave 
his enemies the right to say, that he who had all his 
life denounced office, clutched at it greedily on the 
first occasion it was tendered to him. We do not 
undertake to decide this useless controversy. We 
draw too near the goal to lacerate the dying courser. 
It is sufficient for us to say that the Russian voyage 
gave an irreparable shock to Randolph's failing con- 
stitution; and that he returned home in a condition 
that arouses our very sympathy—in a word, he was 
partially insane. 

He had been, indeed, a misanthrope from his 
youth; and misanthropy is the parent of madness. 
In boyhood, when others of his age were engaged 
in noisy sports, he would steal away to the solitary 
pastime of angling, or seclude himself in a closet 
where he kept his books. He was reserved, 
haughty, fond of revery. As he grew up, the few 
he loved were removed from him one by one. 
First his mother died, then the elder of his two 
brothers, then the other. When he made friends, 
death too frequently cut them dawn prematurely, as 
in the case of Bryan. His sole effort to win female 
sympathy failed; and the waters of his Marah be- 
came now bitterer than ever. Fle began to hate the 
world. He fled to Roanoake, and shutting himself 
up in his forest hermitage, poured out, in letters to 
his single confidential friend, the gall and worm- 
wood of his soul. There was no hope, he declared, 
in society any longer. Men were rogues, they were 
hypocrites, they were Yahoos, They were all 
watching for an opportunity to cheat, plunder, or 
betray him. He was done with them forever. 
Meantime he could not be happy. His heart gnawed 
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itself for want of other food, and his health broke 
down, Already the shadow of approaching mad- 
ness began to throw its gloom over him at times. 


Life, in his own words, was a curse, from which he | 


would willingly escape, if’ he knew where to fly. 
He declared he lived in such cold and heartless 
intercourse with his fellows, among them, but not 
of them, that Robinson Crusoe, in his worst soli- 
tude, had been in bliss comparatively. He drew 
parallels between himself and Cowper, anatomizing, 
with the fascination of horror, his own monomania. 
We cannot peruse the letters ut this period of his 
life without shuddering at the agonies of wo which 
must have racked his soul, as the ghastly spectres 
of insanity, each more distinct than its predecessor, 
passed in awful procession around his midnight 
couch. 

For the taint of madness, which ran in his line, 
was beginning to work in his blood; and he knew it. 
This was the terrible secret which he carried, 
through a whole life, in his bosom, and whose gnaw- 
ings he vainly tried to conceal. His extreme irrita- 
bility, his sleeplessness, his suspicious character, and 
his thousand eccentricities, all find an elucidation 
in this tendency to insanity, and can be explained 
satisfactorily inno other way. He would quarrel 
with his best friends without an adequate motive. 
an incidental remark of his step-father, that Ran- 
dolph would naturally make his half-brothers his 
heirs, led to an explosion of passion and to the de- 
struction of a friendship of years. He treated with 
contumelious indignity the physician who had long 
been his companion and counsellor, and then, ina 
frenzy of remorse, abased himself to the earth before 
his triend. His faithful body-servants he degraded 
to field Jabor, in a paroxysm of fury, to recall them, 
in a few days, to his couch of suffering, with tears. 
A. favorite slave, who had sold a paltry measure of 
meal, was turned from a comfortable cabin and 
threatened with being handed over toa trader; but 
soon repenting of his harshness, Randolph rode out, 
on acold day in February, to where the offender 
was ditching, expressed his contrition, and restored 
all he had taken. 

These, however, were fits of partial insanity. 
But there were periads, it would seem, when, for a 
time, he was really mad. When the insanity of his 
eldest nephew, who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth, was followed by the death of his brother’s 
remaining child, reason reeled on its throne: and 
the consummate orator, the brilliant wit, the envied 
statesman, became temporarily a driveler and a fool. 
When the Missouri Compromise, against which he 
had contended with a passion amounting to fury, 
was finally passed, and when, immediately after, his 
bosom friend, Decatur, fell in an ignoble duel, his 
intellect again gave way, and he appeared at the 
(aneral in all the disheveled and fantastic mockery 
of Hamlet. A third, and last time, after his return 
from Russia, and when physical pain, lulled momen- 
tarily by opium, had shattered the frail tenement till 
life hung quivering by a thread, utter insanity ap- 
pears again to have overtaken him for a time. His 
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giant mind swung wildly from its orbit, whirling 
away into abysmal chaos, into darkness as profound 
as death. It isno wild hypothesis to suppose that, 
like Dean Swift, he was aware of the seeds of mad- 
ness lurking withinhim. He strove, indeed, by con- 
stant watch and ward, to keep the tiger down, yet 
lived in hourly fear that his fierce enemy would pre- 
vail at last. Night and day he felt, in imagination, 
the terrible fangs at his throat. In the cold sweat of 
horror he started from his sleep, fancying that the 
awful Nemesis had overtaken him at last; and then 
lay down again, to dream once more the vision of 
immitigable wo. 

But the weary heart was now approaching its 
rest. The peace for which it had so long implored 
was, at last, to be mercifully accorded. In the 
spring of 1833 he left Virginia, intending to embark 
for Europe. He reached Philadelphia in a dying 
condition. The rain fell in torrents as he landed 
from the steamboat ; his servant could procure only 
a crazy hack; and, in this leaky vehicle, the storm 
driving through the broken windows, he was jolted 
from one hotel to another, vainly seeking a lodging, 
for all were full. The imagination cannot picture 
a more touching spectacle than that of the dying 
orator thus turned from door to door. At last he 
found refuge at the City Hotel. He was assisted to 
bed. From that couch he never rose. On the day 
of his death, his medical attendant, the late Dr. 
Joseph Parrish, was summoned at an early hour. 
Afier some conversation, the physician would have 
left, to wait on other patients ; but Randolph directed 
his servant to lock the door and put the key in his 
pocket. “TI wish, sir,” he said, “to make a verbal 
disposition of my slaves ; I wish not only to emanci- 
pate them, but to provide for their support; and the 
law of Virginia requires, in such cases, that the 
witness shall remain with the testator till his death.” 
The physician, thus invoked, could not refuse. 
And now Randolph prepared for the last~great act. 
Yet, even in that moment, the haughty pride of his 
race surged upward from his fathomless heart ; and 
he who was about to descend into the grave with 
the meanest of his kind, bethought him how a Ran- 
dolph should die. He called for his father’s shirt- 
button, and had it fastened in his linen. This 
done, he addressed himself to other thoughts. Years 
before he had abandoned the scepticism of his youth, 
and become a believer in revealed religion ; and in 
this awful hour, though he did not waver, a new 
meaning seemed to be given to many things. He 
woke from a reverie, exclaiming. “remorse! re- 
morse !”? as if, in that moment, its full weight had, 
for the first time, flashed upon him. He called for a 
Dictionary ; he wished to see the word; and when 
no Dictionary coud be found, he had the letters 
traced on acard. When it was handed to him, his 
agitation increased; “ Write it on the back,’ he ex- 
claimed, hurrriedly: ‘‘ Remorse,” he continued, 
“you have no idea what it is, you can form no idea 
of it whatever.” After awhile he returned to the 
subject of his will. Three other witnesses were 
now sent for, and in their presence he declared 
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his wishes, confirming his written testament, and 
providing for the support of his slaves, His whole 
soul seemed concentrated in the act. Raising high 
his arm at the end, he brought his hand down on 
the shoulder of his servant, adding, “and I wish 
these provisions enforced, especially for this man,” 
Jt was the expiring act of the dying master. His 
mind now began to wander, and the names of friends 
long deceased, trembled on his tongue. A quarter 
before twelve, on the 24th of June, 1833, he breathed 
his last. 

His remains were taken to Roanoke, and buried in 


the forest, not far from his cabin. In the words of 
his biographer: “He sleeps quietly now; the 
Squirrel may gambol in the boughs above, the par- 
tridge may whistle in the long grass that waves over 
that solitary grave, and none shall disturb or make 
him afraid.” 

To that biographer we express our obligations for 
much of the material of this sketch. Mr. Garland’s 
work is not without faults, indeed; but it is deeply 
interesting, and written with force and enthusiasm. 
We differ with him somewhat as to Randolph’s 
character ; but he was the biographer, and we not. 
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Tse magazines of America have called forth 2 
species of fictitious writing comparatively little culti- 
vated in England. The short tales, occupying from 
five to fifteen pages, such as fill our periodicals, are 
almost peculiar to the literature of this country. In 


the “ Metropolitan,” indeed, we sometimes meet with | 


such contributions, but they are much inferior to 
articles, of the same character, published even in our 


newspapers. The powerful stories for which Black- | 


wood is celebrated are really novels, and by their 
length afford scope for that full development of cha- 
racter and incident, which so materially increases the 
incident of a fiction. But we know not where to find, 
in the periodical literature of Great Britain, any thing 
equal to the light, airy romances of Mrs. Osgood, the 


serious tales of Mrs. Embury, or the lifelike and 


thrilling stories of Mrs. Stephens. 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens was born in an interior vil- 
lage cf Connecticut, and is now about thirty-three 


years old. The district where she spent her child- 
hood is full of romantic scenery, and its influence on 


her can be traced throughout her writings. At an 
early age she married, and soon after removed with 
her husband to Portland, Maine. Subsequently they 
changed their residence to New York, where they 
have ever since remained. 

Her literary career began in Portland, and was 
purely accidental in its commencement. Among the 
first of her friends was John Neal, Esq., of that place, 
who early appreciated her genius. She projected, 
and for some time published, “ The Portland Maga- 
zine,” a work that was subsequently transferred to 
other bands, when her editorial charge over it ceased. 
It is not too much to say that its reputation arose 
chiefly from her contributions to it. After her re- 
moval to New York she engaged in writing for a 
more extensive circle of readers, and her fame now 
rapidly widened. The publication of “‘Mary Der- 
went,” for which she received a prize of $400, im- 
mediately placed her in the first rank of American 
authors. Since that. period she has been one of the 
most fertile of the fictitious writers of the day. Her 


tales, sketches and novels would fill several volumes ! 


if collected; but we are not aware that any of them 
exist in print, except in the fugitive form in which 
they at first appeared, or were subsequently copied, in 
magazines and newspapers. This, however, is to 
be attributed to her own neglect; for she rigidly re- 
serves the copy-rights of her stories; and has never 


yet been induced to present them in a collected form. 
But we indulge the hope that she will, at no distant 
day, publish an edition of her more elaborate fictions; 
for we do not Inow, in the whole range of our light 
literature, any thing that surpasses “ Malina Gray,” 
Alice Copley,” ‘The Beggar Boy,” and “Anna 
Taylor.” ; 

We shall not attempt a rigid analysis of Mrs. 
Stephens’ genius. This is always difficalt, but 
especially so when the subject of criticism is living. 
We are so apt to be biassed by friendship—or de- 
ceived by the peculiar turn of our own minds—or 
misled by a tendency to severity on the one hand, or 
leniency on the other, that few, if any, have been 
able to do exact justice to the intellect of a cotempo- 
rary. But, on the prominent characteristics of Mrs. 
Stephens’ writings, all dispassionate critics will 

agree. : 

Her powers of description are of the first order. 
She has an eye quick to perceive, and 2 pen skillful 
to trace the prominent parts of a picture. Like a 
painter, she throws her whole force on the objects 
in the front, finishing the background with a few 
bold masses of light and shade. No writer, since Sir 
Walter Scott, has excelled her in this. We might 

| point to many instances in her romances that justify 
| our assertion. We shall content ourselves with a 
i single one. In the “Two Dukes,” a tale which ap- 
| peared in this magazine, for 1842; there is a descrip- 
tion of a riot in London, quite equal to anything of 
the kind by the author of Waverly. In sketching 
rural scenery, she is perhaps without a rival. The 
village school—the white church on the hill—the 
walk through the twilight woods—the search after 
wild strawberries—the romp on the green—the old 
elm by the water side, and all the various pictures 
that pertain to country life, start into view witha 
few skillful touches of her pencil, and are remem- 
bered afterward, not as ideal scenes, but as familiar 
objects we have often visited. Her characters, and 
their actions, are described graphically, and often 
with minute skill. There is, in her story of “ Ma- 
lina Gray,” a scene where a grey-headed father sup- 
plicates Mrs. Gray that her daughter, who was to 
have been’ married to his child, may see the dying 
young clergyman; and we shall never-forget the 
elaborate detail with which the author describes the 
old man, trembling with heart-breaking emotion as 
he leans on his cane, while the Pharisaica]l mother 
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quietly adjusts her knitting-needle in the sheath, 
places her work on the table, and listens with cold 
surprise to a request so opposite to her notions of pro- 

’ priety. The eager emotion of the father and the self- 
righteous composure of Mrs. Gray are finely con- 
trasted. It is one of those pictures that time cannot 
efface from the memory. In various other of her 
tales are scenes described with equal force. The 
supper party in “ The Patch-Work Quilt” reminds 
us of the quiet humor and minute detail of the old 
Flemish painters. 

Her plots are usually simple, founded on ordinary 
incidents, and developed in an easy and natural man- 
ner. She always follows truth, and is never. gro- 
tesque. Though the denouements of a few of her 


four readers out of five, in our day, prefer a romance 
of Scott to either Othello, Macbeth or King Lear. 

Yet Mrs. Stephens is not so effective in the dra- 
matic as in the narrative portions of her stories. Her 
dialogue is sometimes deficient. Her personages dis- 
play litle of their character by conversation; and 
rarely, or never, betray their peculiarities uncon- 
sciously by words, as in Captain Dalgetty, the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and the Antiquary. When her 
actors speak they are usually under the influence of 
some strong emotion. Their common talkis all alike. 
She appears to throw her whole strength on the de- 
scription of their appearance and demeanor. 

Some one has said that genius is only the faculty 
of observing: and noticing things which others dis- 


tales appear forced; it would be discovered, we | regard; and, perhaps, this is as. good a definition 
think, on examination that they are founded on fact. | as it is possible tomake. Mrs. Stephens is assuredly 
‘We know of a paralell instance to one at least; we. 
allude to “ Our Lida, or the Mock Marriage.” Here 


a lover is enjoined by a heartless mistress to woo and | 


pretend to marry a girl in humble circumstances; but 


when the mock ceremony is performed, he is to tell. 


his victim of the fraud. An incident like this actually 
occurred.. In the present number is the conclusion of. 
a story, many parts of which may seem strained, but 
we have known of tragedies in real life infinitely more 
wonderful. Mrs. Stephens is fond of strong subjects ; 
she has a sympathy with deep tragedy, and hence 
‘the startling events of many of her stories. 

In her more elaborate tales her whole force seems 
to have been thrown on the characters; and, in con- 
sequence, we remember Cardinal Pole, Alice Copley, 
Mrs. Gray, Malina, and Anna Taylor, where the in- 
cidents of the several stories, in which these person- 
ages move, are forgotten, or only remembered from 
being associated with the actors. Yet her characters 
are described rather by their appearance and actions 
than by their words. In this she differs from Shak- 
speare, who never tells us how Macbeth looked, but 
what he said ; and where Iago meets: Othello, after 
the handkerchief scene, the dramatist brings before 


us the agony of the husband, not by an elaborate de-: 


scription of his working countenance, his disordered 
dress, or his haggard eyes, but by the terrible words, 


Nor all the drowsy sirups of the worl 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 


«Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 


But, in justice to Mrs. Stephens, it should be re- 
membered that the style of description she has chosen 
is that adopted by all our novelists, from Sir Walter 
Scott down, with the exception, perhaps, of Brown 
and Godwin; and the comparative unpopularity of 
these latter proves that the picturesque manner is far 
better than the metaphysical for the ordinary prose 
fiction. Indeed, it is an advantage which the novel 
has over the play, that it allows of the narrative as 
well as of the dramatic force of composition; and 
the skillful union of the two, whatever may be said 
by critics to the contrary, is always more effective 
than a rigid adherence to either. It may evince a 
higher order of talent, and a more profound know- 
ledge of the heart, to write as Shakspeare wrote; but 


a woman of the highest genius in this view of the 
subject. Her observation is close and accurate. 
‘With the springs that move the human heart, she is 
thoroughly aequainted. Many of her characters—all 
her principal ones—are skillfully drawn; indeed, 
‘with such fidelity that we suspect them to have origi- 
nals in real life. Anna Taylor is perfectly true to 


nature in all she does; and Mrs. Gray is not inferior, 


‘aS a portrait, to the best characters of Miss Edge- 


worth. Edward the Sixth, in the story of “The Two 
Dukes,” is certainly better drawn than the same per- 
sonage by the hands of any historian or novelist we 
lnow. And Queen Mary, in “Alice Copley,” isa 
master-piece. These portraits remind us of the old 
heads by Titian, or a portrait of Cromwell by Lely, 
we used to visit, where, in the rugged and tempestu- 
ous face, we realized the fanatic and hero of Wor- 
cester. Her historical personages especially stand 
out from the canvas, prominent and life-like. 

Mrs. Stephens has great versatility. Her humor- 
ous stories, in their way, are equal to her tragic 
ones. If we were called onto select her best com- 
positions, in each line, we should unhesitatingly 
choose “Malina Gray,” and “The Patch-Work 
Quilt.” In this excellence, in both the comic and 
serious strain, she bas no rival among her sex in 
America. She is certainly the most varied and popu- 
lar of our female authors. 

Her style, in her earlier writings, is sometimes too 
gorgeous, and would, now and then, bear softening. 
But of late she displays more chastened simplicity— 
the picture is toned down; and we think for the 
better. There is a passion and earnestness about 
her manner which distinguishes her from her cotem- 
poraries; she is more masculine and condensed in 
style than is usual with her sex. In her diction, re- 
garded as distinct from style, she isa model. Her 
words are well chosen, and usually derived from old 
Saxon roots; and they come from her pen in sen- 
tences often glowing like molten lava. Indeed much 
of the graphic force of her descriptions arises from 
her skillful selection of words.. This we have always 
regarded as a proof of genius. With men of the 
highest rank of mind, the thought and the word most 
fit to express it come instantaneously, like the light- 
ning and thunderbolt. : 
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From such of the MS. of Mrs. Stephens as has 
fallen beneath our notice, we have derived the im- 
pression that she composes with rapidity—possibly 
under much nervous excitement. We do not think, 
however, she begins to write a tale, at least one of 
any pretensions, without having well digested the 
characters and incidents. But the details of the story, 
and the manner of working up each particalar scene, 
she leaves, perhaps, to the inspiration of the moment. | 
It has long been our conviction that the great English | 
dramatist composed in this way. Of Scott it is re- | 
corded, that, after rising in the morning, he would | 
walk out among his-workmen, and while looking at | 
their progress from his favorite seat on a piece of 
masonry, would silently plan the incidents, the de- 
scription of which was to be the day’s work of the 
novel then on hand. Bulwer composes after a dif- 
ferent method. Like the French artist that Hazlitt 
speaks of, he first maps out the whole story, and then, 
beginning at one corner, paints methodically through. 

The popularity of Mrs. Stephens as a prose writer 
of fiction has overshadowed her reputation as a poet. 
But this also is partially her own fanlt, for she has 
written comparatively little in verse. That she is 
capable of it, however, no one who has read her 
“Polish Boy” can doubt; and we have seen several 
lyrics, from her pen, of exquisite beauty. Her 
imagination is even superior to her fancy. 

The personal character of an author, if'a man, has 
small effect on his writings. Who would think Rich- 
ardson to have been a bookseller, frugal of gains, and 
ahaggler for copyrights? What do we see of the 
Latin secretary in Paradise Lost? We might multi- 
ply instances. But with women it is different. They 


are so much the creatures of impulse that they write 
more from the heart than from the intellect. No fair 
analysis of the genius of a female can be made, there- 
fore, without taking into consideration her traits of 
character. Who, that has read Francesca Carrara, 
can mistake what sort of a personage Miss Landon 
was? Every body is as familiar with Miss Edge- 
worth as if they had met her for years at the same 
tea-table. Mrs. Stephens is, in like manner, revealed 
in her writings. She is impulsive, generous, self- 
sacrificing, strong in domestic attachments, frank, 
energetic, persevering. She is one of those persons 
whom difficulties rather inspire than discourage. In 
every sense of the word she is a true woman. She is 
passionately fond of flowers and of the fine arts; and 
indeed the love of the beautiful is one of her promi- 
nent traits. © , 

‘A novel from the pen of this writer would be an 
acquisition to our literature. She has already written 


fictions of some length; bat we hope she will go 


even farther, and try her powers in a more’extended 
flight. 

The portrait accompanying this sketch is the most 
faithful likeness of Mrs. Stephens we haveseen. But 
it is impossible for any artist to do justice to the play 
of her features, which constitutes so high a charm-m 
listening to her conversation. How much it is to be 
regretted that the expression—that light from the soul 
‘within—can scarcely, if ever, be caught by the paint- 
er’s pencil! The portraits of friends, which are pro- 
nounced faithful by strangers, but seem unfamiliar to 
us, would then be natural: There is something of 
this want in the picture before us. 
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Ir is a common saying that the world rates every 
man at his true value; but if by the world is meant 
the public in general, the remark is absurd. How 
many. of our ablest citizens, whose lives have passed 
apart from the crowd in the quiet discharge of duty, 
are unknown beyond the circle of their immediate 
acquaintance; while’ others of less merit or ability, 
by a lucky connection with some exciting event, or 
a fortuitous combination of circumstances, have sud- 
denly become famous. Even in literature we often 
see the modest man of talent comparatively unno- 
ticed, when the charlatan, by persevering effrontery, 
blazes into notoriety. A scornful defiance of public 
opinion—a recklessness as to all laws human and 
divine—a licentious style, and a wild, licentious life, 
have done more to render some writers popular than 
either genius, taste, or acquirements. Congreve had 
first to be a beau, before he could become a fashion- 
able comedian. Byron’s reputed life abroad- doubled’ 
the sale of the Corsair. The time was when a man 
was scarcely regarded as a genius unless he had 
been as reckless as Savage, or as irregular as Ros- 
seau. Even yet too much leniency, we might say 
admiration, is bestowed on the abuse of intellect. 
Novelists and poets are daily extolled by gray-headed 
critics, adored by sentimental misses, and imitated 
by precocious youngsters in their teens, for works 
whose immorality, if expressed in another shape, 
would have consigned their authors to the peniten- 
tiary, or earned them 2° whipping by the common 
hangman at the tail of a cart. 

This evil calls aloud for remedy. It can only be 
afforded by holding up to emulation those writers 
whose works possess a salutary tendency. We 
should learn to reverence worth in the maz quite as 
much as ability iz the author. And if the union of 
modesty, diversified talent and poetical genius with 
all the attributes that make the man of integrity, de- ; 
servesto be commemorated—then we are sure that 
cur townsman Robert Morris merits especial com- 
mendation, as being one of the foremost of those who - 


never wrote a line that “dying they would wish to. 


blot.” 

The family of Mr. Morris belongs to Philadelphia, 
though it originally came from Holyhead, in Wales, 
where it had long held an honorable standing. His 
father was a. sea-captain of the good old school, who, 
after a long life spent in the Chinese and European 
trade, took command of an armed ship in the last 
war, became a prisoner, was confined at Dartmoor, 
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and subsequently died in France from the effects of 
his privations. The son ‘was, at this time, only a boy, 
‘and had been early destined for the medical profes- 
sion. But’a taste for: literature soon interrupted his 
anatomical pursuits.. He had long been in the habit 
of composing verses secretly, ‘and on occasion of a 
prize being offered for a poem, by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Pest, was induced to become a competitor. His 
production immediately received the award. Mr. 
Morris was at this time in his twentieth year. The 
success of his first public attempt ‘was So remarkable 
that his friends persuaded him to continue his efforts 
in literature : and we find him, shortly after, assuming 
‘the editorial chair of the “Philadelphia Album,” a 
weekly journal’ on the plan of the New York Mirror 
In this new capacity he soon became distinguished 
for the beauty of his prose as well as for the richness 
of his poetry. He contributed, among other ‘things, 
a series of tales to his journal, entitled “ Sketches of 
Roséville,” which is still remembered with delight : 
indeed, we have the authority of better critics than 
ourselves for referring to several of these tales as of 
very high merit. 

His poems were general favorites and almost uni- 
versally copied. Many of these fugitive pieces are 
now lost beyond the hope of recovery, asthe modesty 
of the author prevented his collecting them into a 
durable form. Enough remains, however, to show 
that he had then all the affluent fancy which, in later 
years and under the “ castigavit ad unguem,” dis- 
tinguishes his more finished poems. His connection 
with the Album continued for several years: first as 
editor, and afterwards as sole proprietor. When he 
finally abandoned it, he took charge of the Inquirer. 
a daily newspaper of Philadelphia, which has ever 
since been under his control. In the conduct of this 
journal, he has displayed tact, taste and ability. His 
. demeanor, amid the strifes of political warfare, has 
been courteous and honorable. By a series of weekly 
| essays, written somewhat in the general manner of 

' the Spectator, Mr. Morris has added to his reputation 
as a prose writer of fervid imagination, felicitous 
| Style, and strong common sense. 

The poems of Mr. Morris have been thrown off-in 
the intervals of an arduous life, as a flower is flung 
down the wind, to find root or perish as chance ‘may 
assign. They are not, therefore, to ‘be judged as we 
would judge those on which an author admits he has 
bestowed all his skill. They ought to be criticised as 
we would criticise what are called “vers de société ;” 
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but they are far above any thing of this kind that has 
been published, front Walpole down. Many of them, 
indeed, are finished poems, and would challenge 
comparison with those of professed poets. There is 
nothing startling or intense in them—none of the 
fused lava which burns through. Byron; but they 
abound with noble thoughts, adorned by imagination 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of grace. At times, 
however, they are too diffuse. 

The versification of Mr. Morris is usually good, 
not as exquisite as Tennyson’s, but more melodious 
than with ordinary writers. Sometimes his rhythm 
is like a pellucid river. There breathes throughout 
most of his pieces an earnestness which comes from 


and therefore goes straight to the heart. You see he 


is not in a mood totrifle. Yet there isan almost femi- 
nine delicacy in his style, combined with this glow- 
ing and ever living enthusiasm; and, with ail his 
earnestness, he shows such subdued and chastened 
feeling, that a pervading: quietude, if we may so 
speak, broods over his verse. His poetry calms, it 
does not agitate the soul. It is like the summer moon- 
light that soothes all nature, rather than like the light- 
ning ploughing up and convulsing the soil. 

Mr. Morris has been the author of no less than 
seven prize productions. His latest and most elabo- 
rate poem is entitled “ The Past and the Future,” and 
‘was first read before the William Wirt Institute of 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1843. To pretend by 
@ single extract to show the merit of the poem, would 
be as absurd as to exhibit the brick of the scholastécos 
for a specimen of his house. But though the follow- 
ing verses will afford only a faint idea of the general 
character of this production, they will help to display 
the fancy, the versification and the manner of the 
poet. , 

GREECE AND HER PATRIOTS. 


The Greek—the noble Greek—oh! who may guess 
The wretched remnant of that gifted race, 
Or see, in pirate bands and Otho’s Swiss, 
‘The blood that. dyed the waves of Salamis! 
' Who, in the sordid soul and scowling eyes, 
Detect the sons of proud Themistocles ; 
Or dream the people now so spirit-crushed, 
Are of the soil of Marathon-—where gushed, 
- Jn jetting streams, the life-blood of the brave, 
Who ed to glory’s.consecrated grave. 


°T is done—the story of her pride and power 
a of ae ings that ee eee high hour 
f might majesty ong gone by, 
‘And sunset lingers in her darkened sky! 
But still she lives—the virtuous and the just— 
No shaft of death can Jevel with the dust; 
Her deeds will glitter in th’ eternal sky, 
.And live and shine amid the things on high. 
Aristides, the just, the patriot brave, 
‘Who, for their country, sought a bloody grave 
‘With Sparta’s king—and he who, as he fell, - 
Heard victory’s pearl, and cried, “then all is well!” 
Aye—these shall live while valor has a name, 
Or earth.a voice to peal the trump of fame! 


But think you not, when from his bleeding breast 
The Theban hero drew the jav’lin out-- 
‘When, as he yielded up his soul to r 
And thrilled Spon his ear the victor shout, 
He turned upon his childless life and said : 
& Len Mantinea, shield my name.” 
No golden vision hovered round his head, 
Si hua you sa eben be be tie Novell dae, 
_ Bo, you not, when he who t 
From her bright place among the worlds above, 
The clear-eyed » who, with moral crown, 
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Taught man to look to Heaven with hope and love— 
The Christian Greek, the virtuous Socratee— 

Oh! think you not that when he read his doom, 
And drank with steady. lip the deadly lees, 

He saw no world above—beyond the tomb?— 
‘Yes—when his manly form to pain was given, 
His soul was panting for its flight to Heaven! 


‘We have said nothing of the rank in ideal minds 
which Mr. Morris is entitled to assume. His imagi- 
nation is not of tkat lofty kind which distinguishes 
the first order of poetic souls; but he has elevated 

| thoughts, an affluent fancy, and great felicity of illus- 
| tration. There is 2 touch of more than mere intel- 
: lect—of genius itself—in many of his metaphors. 
‘| We may quote the line where, speaking of the faded 


_ glories of.Greece, he says 
And. sunset lingers tn her darkened sky.. 
There is a very fine conception, likewise, in his 
allusion to the discoveries of the early astronomers. 


And thus, when bent with age, the Florentine 
Felt death’s cold tremors in his sightless eyes, . 
How radiant burst upon his soul the scene - 
Of twice ten thousand stars amid the skiés, 
And each a lamp that brightened Paradise! 


There is great beauty also, in the following, as a 
picture of the consoling power of religion— 


' Where patient Grief leans on her thin white hand 
And smaling dreams of the unshadowed land. 


A strong religious feeling pervades many of the 
poems of Mr. Morris. We quote the ensuing asa 
specimen. , 

THE PRAYER OF THE BETROTHED. 
Father and God! to whom the thoughts 
Of every human breast are known, 
Eternal—Vast—Omnipotent ! 
‘Worlds are but footstools to thy throne! 
The chduts of joy “the peals of praiso— 
e shouts of joy—the 
The breath of bliss from seraph li 
6 ae songs tet chert voices raise— 
: to a listening ear— 
A child of earth cousent to hear : 


Forgive, if I too fondly cling 

To one—a thing of dust I know, 
And yet in thy bright image made— ; 

High heart, free soul, and manly brow— 
Forgive, Great Judge, that even now, 

en I would turn my thoughts above, 

I feel upon my cheek the glow, . 

And in my breast the fire of love! 
Forgive, that while I bow, I feel 
A woman’s wealness through me steal! 


Alas ! how vain! and yet to Thee 
‘Why need I each fond thoucht disclose? 
‘Without Thy aid no star could shine, 
No hue could beautify the rose— 
Great Architect of myriad worlds, 
Thou knowest all we feign or feel— 
Each shallow thought—each empty dream— 
Then why this simple heart reveal? 
The hopes that bud—the joys that bloom— 
Thou know’st them all, their date and doom! 


Thou know’st the Future! as the Past 
_ __lts chequered scenes are spread before Thee— 
Fate’s arrow quivering in the heart— ° 
‘Youth’s sunny dream, and manhood’s story— - 
ane ove crepes Sagal and the bier— 
pring’s en light, and winter’s even— 
The cloud Seat s meant to shadow here— 
The shaft that wings the soul to Heaven— 
The breeze that bears a fatal breath, 
And wan consumption’s subtle death! 


My present path seems strewed with flowers, 
And bright blue skies-are bending o’er me, 
‘While Hope points to the coming hours, 
And whispers, “ Bliss is now before thee !”” 
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And is itso? At times I feel 
A fearful chill upon my spirit, . 
And dreams of broken hopes and pangs— 
The wo that all our kind inherit— 
Father and God! ob, be to me 
’ A guide on life’s tempestuous sea. 


‘Without Thee none could live or move; 

The sun from its ped place would fall, 
‘With all the spheres that shine above, 

As lamps, to light this earthly ball. 
Planet and star, and glittering orb, 

Far distant hung amid te air, 
Attest the Universal oe 

‘The power that made and placed them there; 
And yet, Great Source, how. mean a thing 
May nestle under thy wide wing! 


Thon art the all Eternal One, 
ce eae ee ee 

e eye, the ear, the mind of man, 

"All speak of Thee and blessings given. 
‘Without Thee, who could raise a band, | 
, eo thunder’s loudest peal— 

t ing’s rosy light 

ialoce the can bavan wo eet? ; 
Thou art the spirit of the whole, ; 
The all- source and soul: 


Thou know’st —its hopes and fears— . 
Its tamults wild—its plighted faith— 
The flame that burns within its depths, 
Oh! keep it pure and true till death! 
And that heart’s idol—may he prove — 
All that my ped pictures now, 
A being meant and formed for love— 
x Eas a wate 
en, ; Heaven, e- 
aoe that upward leads to Thee! 


One of the best of his prize poems is the following : 


NATURE. 
Heaven’s earliest born and still unsullied child, 
smile is ing and whose frown. is night, 
Around whose brow "8 earliest roses smiled— 
Thine was the glow of beauty—thine the light 
That beamed o’er Paradise, when woman there. 
Fresh from her Maker’s faultless thing— 
With dove-like eyes, and shadowy golden hair, | 
From groveling beast, or bird on tireless wing, 
‘Won homage as she passed. Thine, too, the glow 
That flushed her cheek, or beamed from her white brow. 


is thine in all her changing dyes— | 
Color, and ght, and shade, and sound, and song, 
Morn’s purple hues, and Evening’s golden skies— 
_ The whispering summer breeze—the whirlwind strong— 
Niet an er starry train, a shining band— 
ch wandering meteor of yon trackless deep— 
ee est ca ores 7s rne’s Living ; 
e thunder’s roli—the lighming’s living leap— 
The lark’s light note—the murmur of the bee— 
All speak of Heaven, of Order, and of Thee. 


The Seasons are thy handmaids, and the flowers 
Fair emblems of thy. beauty—bending grain 

Made polden by the sunshine’s magic power— 
The howling tempest—and the gentle rain 

Of Sammer’s softer mood—blossom and fruit— 
The bending willow and the creeping vine— 

The rattling hail storm, and the snow flake mute— 
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The time-worn the cedar and the pine— 
Niag’ra’s roaring Fali—the noiseless rill— 
‘Were Nature’s at the dawn—are Nature’s still_ 


ey or gentle as may suit thy mood— 
e whirlwind and the earthquake tell thy power— 
Thy hand scooped out old Ocean—ZEma piled— 

Bent the first reinbow—painted the first flower! 
But loveliest is thy face in Spring’s glad hour— 


we meadows pec te oe ing free— 
e earth yet wet with morning’s dewy shower— 
The Tight beaming o'er the disumn: sex 


When new-born winds their freshness first disclose 
And-wanton ‘with the violet and the rose. 


Thy tem les are u; n the lofty steep 
Gf Andesand the. i oe ‘where 
The coral insect toils beneath the deep, 

Or the lone Arab bends his knee in prayer— 


“The meanest intellect—the mightiest mind— 


Master and slave alike admit thy power— 
Monarch and nation—hero, prince.and hind, 

Must yield at Nature’s hour— 
Before thee forests tremble, mountains nod-- 
How feeble Art to Thee—* A-worm, 2. God.” 


Oh, Nature! is it strange the forest child, 
_ The tawny tenant of the boundless West— 

‘With none to lead his mind beyond the wild, 

Or point his thoughts to regions of the blest— 
Should deem thy poe ce, and fall down 

A savage worshiper? Should see in thee 
The spirit of the despite cataract— . 
Should, as the hining flashes ‘ouch 5 
Believe it fire from some immortal eye! 


No—rather marvel that the lettered fool— . 
‘The worm whom Heaven has given the power of thought, 

Seeing thy glories, and the magic rule - ; 
That governs all thy works—shcould set at nought 

The lesson that they teach—should mock the power 


That called from chaos all that mingles here— 


The loftiest mountain and the lowliest fower— | 

Earth, Air and Ocean—each celestial sphere— 
Should look from sea to sky—from dust to man— 
And see no God in all the wondrous plan! 


“< Eolote” is a graceful and sprightly poem, some- 
‘what out of the usual style of Mr. Morris. We there- 
fore regret the less our want of room for it. 

It is scarcely within the province of a critical no- 
tice to speak of the virtues of the man, except so far 
as they dignify and exalt the productions of the 
author. But, before we dismiss ourselves from our 
task forever, we would fain linger a moment to bear 
our feeble testimony to the integrity, the amenity, 
and the kindness of heart which have endeared Mr. 
Morris tous asa man. Ever foremost in works of 
charity—upright in all his dealings—with a chivalrous 
sense of honor—apparently without a spark of envy 
or 2 grain of gall in his character—he has attached to 
himself an unusually large circle of friends, whose 
respect and love increase with years, and whose best 
wishes will attend him to the close of life. 
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Ir is a common saying that the world rates every 
man at his true value; but if by the world is meant 
the public in general, the remark is absurd. How 
many. of our ablest citizens, whose lives have passed 
apart from the crowd in the quiet discharge of duty, 
are unknown beyond the circle of their immediate 
acquaintance; while’ others of less merit or ability, 
by a lucky connection with some exciting event, or 
a fortuitous combination of circumstances, have sud- 
denly become famous. Even in literature we often 
see the modest man of talent comparatively unno- 
ticed, when the charlatan, by persevering effrontery, 
blazes into notoriety. A scornful defiance of public 
opinion—a recklessness as to all laws human and 
divine—a licentious style, and a wild, licentious life, 
have done more to render some writers popular than 
either genius, taste, or acquirements. Congreve had 
first to be a beau, before he could become a fashion- 
able comedian. Byron’s reputed life abroad- doubled’ 
the sale of the Corsair. The time was when a man 
was scarcely regarded as a genius unless he had 
been as reckless as Savage, or as irregular as Ros- 
seau. Even yet too much leniency, we might say 
admiration, is bestowed on the abuse of intellect. 
Novelists and poets are daily extolled by gray-headed 
critics, adored by sentimental misses, and imitated 
by precocious youngsters in their teens, for works 
whose immorality, if expressed in another shape, 
would have consigned their authors to the peniten- 
tiary, or earned them 2° whipping by the common 
hangman at the tail of a cart. 

This evil calls aloud for remedy. It can only be 
afforded by holding up to emulation those writers 
whose works possess a salutary tendency. We 
should learn to reverence worth in the maz quite as 
much as ability iz the author. And if the union of 
modesty, diversified talent and poetical genius with 
all the attributes that make the man of integrity, de- ; 
servesto be commemorated—then we are sure that 
cur townsman Robert Morris merits especial com- 
mendation, as being one of the foremost of those who - 


never wrote a line that “dying they would wish to. 


blot.” 

The family of Mr. Morris belongs to Philadelphia, 
though it originally came from Holyhead, in Wales, 
where it had long held an honorable standing. His 
father was a. sea-captain of the good old school, who, 
after a long life spent in the Chinese and European 
trade, took command of an armed ship in the last 
war, became a prisoner, was confined at Dartmoor, 
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and subsequently died in France from the effects of 
his privations. The son ‘was, at this time, only a boy, 
‘and had been early destined for the medical profes- 
sion. But’a taste for: literature soon interrupted his 
anatomical pursuits.. He had long been in the habit 
of composing verses secretly, ‘and on occasion of a 
prize being offered for a poem, by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Pest, was induced to become a competitor. His 
production immediately received the award. Mr. 
Morris was at this time in his twentieth year. The 
success of his first public attempt ‘was So remarkable 
that his friends persuaded him to continue his efforts 
in literature : and we find him, shortly after, assuming 
‘the editorial chair of the “Philadelphia Album,” a 
weekly journal’ on the plan of the New York Mirror 
In this new capacity he soon became distinguished 
for the beauty of his prose as well as for the richness 
of his poetry. He contributed, among other ‘things, 
a series of tales to his journal, entitled “ Sketches of 
Roséville,” which is still remembered with delight : 
indeed, we have the authority of better critics than 
ourselves for referring to several of these tales as of 
very high merit. 

His poems were general favorites and almost uni- 
versally copied. Many of these fugitive pieces are 
now lost beyond the hope of recovery, asthe modesty 
of the author prevented his collecting them into a 
durable form. Enough remains, however, to show 
that he had then all the affluent fancy which, in later 
years and under the “ castigavit ad unguem,” dis- 
tinguishes his more finished poems. His connection 
with the Album continued for several years: first as 
editor, and afterwards as sole proprietor. When he 
finally abandoned it, he took charge of the Inquirer. 
a daily newspaper of Philadelphia, which has ever 
since been under his control. In the conduct of this 
journal, he has displayed tact, taste and ability. His 
. demeanor, amid the strifes of political warfare, has 
been courteous and honorable. By a series of weekly 
| essays, written somewhat in the general manner of 

' the Spectator, Mr. Morris has added to his reputation 
as a prose writer of fervid imagination, felicitous 
| Style, and strong common sense. 

The poems of Mr. Morris have been thrown off-in 
the intervals of an arduous life, as a flower is flung 
down the wind, to find root or perish as chance ‘may 
assign. They are not, therefore, to ‘be judged as we 
would judge those on which an author admits he has 
bestowed all his skill. They ought to be criticised as 
we would criticise what are called “vers de société ;” 
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but they are far above any thing of this kind that has 
been published, front Walpole down. Many of them, 
indeed, are finished poems, and would challenge 
comparison with those of professed poets. There is 
nothing startling or intense in them—none of the 
fused lava which burns through. Byron; but they 
abound with noble thoughts, adorned by imagination 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of grace. At times, 
however, they are too diffuse. 

The versification of Mr. Morris is usually good, 
not as exquisite as Tennyson’s, but more melodious 
than with ordinary writers. Sometimes his rhythm 
is like a pellucid river. There breathes throughout 
most of his pieces an earnestness which comes from 


and therefore goes straight to the heart. You see he 


is not in a mood totrifle. Yet there isan almost femi- 
nine delicacy in his style, combined with this glow- 
ing and ever living enthusiasm; and, with ail his 
earnestness, he shows such subdued and chastened 
feeling, that a pervading: quietude, if we may so 
speak, broods over his verse. His poetry calms, it 
does not agitate the soul. It is like the summer moon- 
light that soothes all nature, rather than like the light- 
ning ploughing up and convulsing the soil. 

Mr. Morris has been the author of no less than 
seven prize productions. His latest and most elabo- 
rate poem is entitled “ The Past and the Future,” and 
‘was first read before the William Wirt Institute of 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1843. To pretend by 
@ single extract to show the merit of the poem, would 
be as absurd as to exhibit the brick of the scholastécos 
for a specimen of his house. But though the follow- 
ing verses will afford only a faint idea of the general 
character of this production, they will help to display 
the fancy, the versification and the manner of the 
poet. , 

GREECE AND HER PATRIOTS. 


The Greek—the noble Greek—oh! who may guess 
The wretched remnant of that gifted race, 
Or see, in pirate bands and Otho’s Swiss, 
‘The blood that. dyed the waves of Salamis! 
' Who, in the sordid soul and scowling eyes, 
Detect the sons of proud Themistocles ; 
Or dream the people now so spirit-crushed, 
Are of the soil of Marathon-—where gushed, 
- Jn jetting streams, the life-blood of the brave, 
Who ed to glory’s.consecrated grave. 


°T is done—the story of her pride and power 
a of ae ings that ee eee high hour 
f might majesty ong gone by, 
‘And sunset lingers in her darkened sky! 
But still she lives—the virtuous and the just— 
No shaft of death can Jevel with the dust; 
Her deeds will glitter in th’ eternal sky, 
.And live and shine amid the things on high. 
Aristides, the just, the patriot brave, 
‘Who, for their country, sought a bloody grave 
‘With Sparta’s king—and he who, as he fell, - 
Heard victory’s pearl, and cried, “then all is well!” 
Aye—these shall live while valor has a name, 
Or earth.a voice to peal the trump of fame! 


But think you not, when from his bleeding breast 
The Theban hero drew the jav’lin out-- 
‘When, as he yielded up his soul to r 
And thrilled Spon his ear the victor shout, 
He turned upon his childless life and said : 
& Len Mantinea, shield my name.” 
No golden vision hovered round his head, 
Si hua you sa eben be be tie Novell dae, 
_ Bo, you not, when he who t 
From her bright place among the worlds above, 
The clear-eyed » who, with moral crown, 
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Taught man to look to Heaven with hope and love— 
The Christian Greek, the virtuous Socratee— 

Oh! think you not that when he read his doom, 
And drank with steady. lip the deadly lees, 

He saw no world above—beyond the tomb?— 
‘Yes—when his manly form to pain was given, 
His soul was panting for its flight to Heaven! 


‘We have said nothing of the rank in ideal minds 
which Mr. Morris is entitled to assume. His imagi- 
nation is not of tkat lofty kind which distinguishes 
the first order of poetic souls; but he has elevated 

| thoughts, an affluent fancy, and great felicity of illus- 
| tration. There is 2 touch of more than mere intel- 
: lect—of genius itself—in many of his metaphors. 
‘| We may quote the line where, speaking of the faded 


_ glories of.Greece, he says 
And. sunset lingers tn her darkened sky.. 
There is a very fine conception, likewise, in his 
allusion to the discoveries of the early astronomers. 


And thus, when bent with age, the Florentine 
Felt death’s cold tremors in his sightless eyes, . 
How radiant burst upon his soul the scene - 
Of twice ten thousand stars amid the skiés, 
And each a lamp that brightened Paradise! 


There is great beauty also, in the following, as a 
picture of the consoling power of religion— 


' Where patient Grief leans on her thin white hand 
And smaling dreams of the unshadowed land. 


A strong religious feeling pervades many of the 
poems of Mr. Morris. We quote the ensuing asa 
specimen. , 

THE PRAYER OF THE BETROTHED. 
Father and God! to whom the thoughts 
Of every human breast are known, 
Eternal—Vast—Omnipotent ! 
‘Worlds are but footstools to thy throne! 
The chduts of joy “the peals of praiso— 
e shouts of joy—the 
The breath of bliss from seraph li 
6 ae songs tet chert voices raise— 
: to a listening ear— 
A child of earth cousent to hear : 


Forgive, if I too fondly cling 

To one—a thing of dust I know, 
And yet in thy bright image made— ; 

High heart, free soul, and manly brow— 
Forgive, Great Judge, that even now, 

en I would turn my thoughts above, 

I feel upon my cheek the glow, . 

And in my breast the fire of love! 
Forgive, that while I bow, I feel 
A woman’s wealness through me steal! 


Alas ! how vain! and yet to Thee 
‘Why need I each fond thoucht disclose? 
‘Without Thy aid no star could shine, 
No hue could beautify the rose— 
Great Architect of myriad worlds, 
Thou knowest all we feign or feel— 
Each shallow thought—each empty dream— 
Then why this simple heart reveal? 
The hopes that bud—the joys that bloom— 
Thou know’st them all, their date and doom! 


Thou know’st the Future! as the Past 
_ __lts chequered scenes are spread before Thee— 
Fate’s arrow quivering in the heart— ° 
‘Youth’s sunny dream, and manhood’s story— - 
ane ove crepes Sagal and the bier— 
pring’s en light, and winter’s even— 
The cloud Seat s meant to shadow here— 
The shaft that wings the soul to Heaven— 
The breeze that bears a fatal breath, 
And wan consumption’s subtle death! 


My present path seems strewed with flowers, 
And bright blue skies-are bending o’er me, 
‘While Hope points to the coming hours, 
And whispers, “ Bliss is now before thee !”” 
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And is itso? At times I feel 
A fearful chill upon my spirit, . 
And dreams of broken hopes and pangs— 
The wo that all our kind inherit— 
Father and God! ob, be to me 
’ A guide on life’s tempestuous sea. 


‘Without Thee none could live or move; 

The sun from its ped place would fall, 
‘With all the spheres that shine above, 

As lamps, to light this earthly ball. 
Planet and star, and glittering orb, 

Far distant hung amid te air, 
Attest the Universal oe 

‘The power that made and placed them there; 
And yet, Great Source, how. mean a thing 
May nestle under thy wide wing! 


Thon art the all Eternal One, 
ce eae ee ee 

e eye, the ear, the mind of man, 

"All speak of Thee and blessings given. 
‘Without Thee, who could raise a band, | 
, eo thunder’s loudest peal— 

t ing’s rosy light 

ialoce the can bavan wo eet? ; 
Thou art the spirit of the whole, ; 
The all- source and soul: 


Thou know’st —its hopes and fears— . 
Its tamults wild—its plighted faith— 
The flame that burns within its depths, 
Oh! keep it pure and true till death! 
And that heart’s idol—may he prove — 
All that my ped pictures now, 
A being meant and formed for love— 
x Eas a wate 
en, ; Heaven, e- 
aoe that upward leads to Thee! 


One of the best of his prize poems is the following : 


NATURE. 
Heaven’s earliest born and still unsullied child, 
smile is ing and whose frown. is night, 
Around whose brow "8 earliest roses smiled— 
Thine was the glow of beauty—thine the light 
That beamed o’er Paradise, when woman there. 
Fresh from her Maker’s faultless thing— 
With dove-like eyes, and shadowy golden hair, | 
From groveling beast, or bird on tireless wing, 
‘Won homage as she passed. Thine, too, the glow 
That flushed her cheek, or beamed from her white brow. 


is thine in all her changing dyes— | 
Color, and ght, and shade, and sound, and song, 
Morn’s purple hues, and Evening’s golden skies— 
_ The whispering summer breeze—the whirlwind strong— 
Niet an er starry train, a shining band— 
ch wandering meteor of yon trackless deep— 
ee est ca ores 7s rne’s Living ; 
e thunder’s roli—the lighming’s living leap— 
The lark’s light note—the murmur of the bee— 
All speak of Heaven, of Order, and of Thee. 


The Seasons are thy handmaids, and the flowers 
Fair emblems of thy. beauty—bending grain 

Made polden by the sunshine’s magic power— 
The howling tempest—and the gentle rain 

Of Sammer’s softer mood—blossom and fruit— 
The bending willow and the creeping vine— 

The rattling hail storm, and the snow flake mute— 
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The time-worn the cedar and the pine— 
Niag’ra’s roaring Fali—the noiseless rill— 
‘Were Nature’s at the dawn—are Nature’s still_ 


ey or gentle as may suit thy mood— 
e whirlwind and the earthquake tell thy power— 
Thy hand scooped out old Ocean—ZEma piled— 

Bent the first reinbow—painted the first flower! 
But loveliest is thy face in Spring’s glad hour— 


we meadows pec te oe ing free— 
e earth yet wet with morning’s dewy shower— 
The Tight beaming o'er the disumn: sex 


When new-born winds their freshness first disclose 
And-wanton ‘with the violet and the rose. 


Thy tem les are u; n the lofty steep 
Gf Andesand the. i oe ‘where 
The coral insect toils beneath the deep, 

Or the lone Arab bends his knee in prayer— 


“The meanest intellect—the mightiest mind— 


Master and slave alike admit thy power— 
Monarch and nation—hero, prince.and hind, 

Must yield at Nature’s hour— 
Before thee forests tremble, mountains nod-- 
How feeble Art to Thee—* A-worm, 2. God.” 


Oh, Nature! is it strange the forest child, 
_ The tawny tenant of the boundless West— 

‘With none to lead his mind beyond the wild, 

Or point his thoughts to regions of the blest— 
Should deem thy poe ce, and fall down 

A savage worshiper? Should see in thee 
The spirit of the despite cataract— . 
Should, as the hining flashes ‘ouch 5 
Believe it fire from some immortal eye! 


No—rather marvel that the lettered fool— . 
‘The worm whom Heaven has given the power of thought, 

Seeing thy glories, and the magic rule - ; 
That governs all thy works—shcould set at nought 

The lesson that they teach—should mock the power 


That called from chaos all that mingles here— 


The loftiest mountain and the lowliest fower— | 

Earth, Air and Ocean—each celestial sphere— 
Should look from sea to sky—from dust to man— 
And see no God in all the wondrous plan! 


“< Eolote” is a graceful and sprightly poem, some- 
‘what out of the usual style of Mr. Morris. We there- 
fore regret the less our want of room for it. 

It is scarcely within the province of a critical no- 
tice to speak of the virtues of the man, except so far 
as they dignify and exalt the productions of the 
author. But, before we dismiss ourselves from our 
task forever, we would fain linger a moment to bear 
our feeble testimony to the integrity, the amenity, 
and the kindness of heart which have endeared Mr. 
Morris tous asa man. Ever foremost in works of 
charity—upright in all his dealings—with a chivalrous 
sense of honor—apparently without a spark of envy 
or 2 grain of gall in his character—he has attached to 
himself an unusually large circle of friends, whose 
respect and love increase with years, and whose best 
wishes will attend him to the close of life. 
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"BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


CHAPTER, I. 
A being not too bright nor good 
For human nature's daily food,:* 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 


Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and. smiles. Wordsworth. 


On a pleasant slope of a hill in Chester county 
stands an old stone mansion, a staid, venerable struc-- 
ture, whose small windows, huge eaves, and antique 
doorways tell of the colonial times. The house is in- 
deed in its second century, having, been built about 
twenty years prior to the old French war, by a Quaker 
farmer of some fortune, when on the eve of marriage. 
Here he lived until age overtook him, an exemplary 
member of his.sect; happy in his family, and happy 
also in the consciousness of having striven to do good ; 
for Friend Paxson—such he was called in the homely 
language of his people—had the kindest of hearts and 
an ear. ever open to misery.. No beggar went from 
the kitchen porch until his case had been inquired into, 
and relief administered if the object were worthy, or, 
even being unworthy, were very necessitous.. And a 
kind admonition from the mild Quaker was known, 
more than once, to have led to the reformation of | 
those who had defied law and been deaf to the: re- | 
proaches of friends. Friend Paxson eventually grew 
to be regarded by the neighborhood in the light of a 
father. If an-erring son were to be reformed the good 
Quaker’s counsel was called in. If any of the young 





people showed a disposition to put off the habiliments 
of the-sect, the gentle authority of Friend Paxson was 
invoked. In the hour of joy,-at the couch of sickness, 
by the bedside of the dying he was alike the friend and 
comforter, a humble pattern of the earlier disciples 
of him who went about doing good. He carried out 
to their full extent the forgiving doctrines of the gos- 
pel. Once, a drunken laborer insulted him: Friend 
Paxson sent his needy wile firewood for the winter, 
and the man came in tears and begged his pardon. 

What the good Friend was to other men his wife 
was to other women. The same kind heart beat in 
‘each; the same humanity characterized both. On one 
point only they differed, and on that but rarely, With 
her sex’s greater tenderness, the wife was sometimes 
disposed to pass over offences leniently, which a 
sterner sense of justice in the husband regarded in a 
stronger light; for if undue severity in any thing were 
the fault of Friend Paxson, it was in the ‘alidtost 
Judaipal strictness: with which he maintained the 
peculiar discipline of his people. Few men there 
are whose minds are not warped in some way; and 
he could more easily forgive a breach of the moral 
law than an infraction of-the rules of his sect. 

‘The aged couple had an only daughter, a sweet, 


‘gentle creature, the very counterpart of her mother. 
But under the plain dress and. rigid etiquette of her 
people, Rachel Paxson had a-heart alive to every 
womanly sympathy, one that felt it could love, and, 
if need be, suffer. She was just such a being as 
Wordsworth has described in those exquisite verses 
part of which we have placed at the head of this 
chapter. Nor was it long before the affections of that 
true heart were fixed, and with the concurrence of her 
parents. The-one who had won her plighted troth 
was the orphan son of an early friend of her father, 
who, left destitute at an early age, had been taken in 
and brought up by the kind Quaker. The children 
had played together when neither was ashamed to 
gather butter cups in the fields, and parting to go to 
school at a distance, did not meet again until after a 
separation of several years. In that period Rachel 
had sprung up into a graceful but timid girl, and Henry 
Abbott had become a tall, ruddy, frank, bold stripling. 
We need not tell how these two young people, living 
together in the same farm-house, in a neighborhood 
where there were few to associate with, gradually 
came to regard each other with an affection different 
from that of friends. By walks down the lane on the 
Sabbath; by hours under the old buttonwood at ‘star- 
light; by a thousand little acts of kindness mutually 
extended to each other, they learned to love. The old 
folks looked on and said nothing; but when Rachel, 
blushing as if ashamed to rehearse the story even. 
to. herself, hid her face on her mother’s lap and 
told that Henry had‘sought her love, the mother ten- 


‘ derly raised her up, and, kissing her forehead, said, 


* Thou hast done Fight. Thy father and I will not 
say nay. Henry is very dear to us, and-I am glad 
thee thinks he can make thee happy.” 

The tear of emotion that fell from the speaker's 


‘ eye on the cheek of her daughter was more eloquent 


than her words. 

So it was arranged that the young couple should be 
married when Henry should attain his twenty-first 
and Rachel her eighteenth year. , 


CHAPTER I. 
, O! mornin’ life, o! mornin’ luve t Motherwell. 

Oh! the first love of youth. Poets have’ sung of 
it and rhapsodists eulogized it, but they who have 
once felt that emotion find no language, in after life, to 
do it justice. There is something so holy, something 
so aspiring, something so free from the base alloy of 
earth in the first serious passion-we experience, that 
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we often think it is wisely sent by God to lift us 
heavenward. He who truly loves is so far forth a 
better man. We never knew one under the influ- 
ence of a first affection whose heart was not expanded 
to all humanity, and who did not feel more keenly the 
miseries as well as sympathize more fervently with 
the joys of his brother men.. 

And there is a poetry in a first affection such as we 
never again experience. It flings a glow around all 
things, brightening the hill side, beautifying the vale, 
and making those we love still lovelier. How can 
we describe its emotions? It is like going out early 
on a fresh morning in summer, when the dew on the 
grass, the songs of birds, the breezy woods and the 
fragrance rising from every flower, make the heart 
run over, only, that the joy and gush. of feeling in a 
first love is infinitely more ecstatic. And the memory 
of those hours lives with us through life; and though 
we may form other ties and be happy, yet. we look 
back on this as a traveler on a pleasant hill, when his 
journey is done, gazes afar on the smiling meadow 
whence he started at morning. 

The love of Henry and Rachel was of this character. 
To. be by her side listening to her mild voice, or to 
walk with her leaning relyingly on his arm, even 
though no words were spoken, was bliss. And, with 
Rachel, to do any little kind act for him, to watch for 
his return when absent, though blushing to acknow- 
ledge her eagerness to her own heart, was happiness 
supreme. No jealousy ever disturbed their affection; 
no difierence planted barbs in their hearts to rankle 
in after years: they were like two rivers, that rise 
in different hills, but meeting flow on through a plea- 
sant plain, bright,-unruffled and fringed with woods 
and flowers. 

But the hand of fate was forging a bolt that was 
soon to destroy this happiness. We have said that 
Henry was frank and bold : we should have added, he 
had a heart indignant at outrage. At the school where 
he was educated he had, unconsciously to himself, 
imbibed notions scarcely compatible with the peaceful 
character of his sect. He had learned to read with 
enthusiasm the lives of the great military commanders 
of his own and former times; and over the pages of 
Plutarch he had often dreamed wild, boyish dreams of 
glory. But these visions gave way, on his return 
home, to a more engrossing passion. When, how- 
ever, the Revolutionary war broke out, and every 
weelt brought some new. tale of outrage, or some 
fresh story of patriotic resistance, the young man’s 
bosom began again to glow with his old feelings. 
Rachel saw them and endeavored to checlé them. 
She triumphed; but a second time his passion awoke 
more powerful than before. It may appear strange 
that Henry, knowing the inflexible sentiments of her 
father on points of discipline, gave way for an instant 
to temptation ; but it must be remembered it was not 
only one, but many passions which were at work in 
his heart—love of glory, the thirst of youth for enter- 
prise, indignation at wrong, and, lastly, the conviction 
that our oppressed country needed the aid of all her 
sons. But even with these influences, the love he 
bore for Rachel might have conquered, but for an in- 


cident which decided his wavering course beyond the 
possibility of change. 
He was, one evening, returning from Philadelphia, 


whither he had been on business, when he saw a 


: euses were unjustly disrega 


party of refugees—for the country was already in- 
fested with these men—robbing a poor man’s house 
and barn, who, tied to a tree, was forced to see his 
wife and little ones driven hom their home in tears, 
without the possibility of help. Henry came so sud- 
denly on them as to be unperceived. His natural in- 
dignation at wrong prompted him instantly to rescue 
the man, and he succeeded ‘accordingly in cutting the 


‘bonds before he was discovered. The two then made 


a ‘successful rush for the muskets of the refugees, 
which had been set against the side of the house 
while their owners were engaged in plunder. The 
parties were two to one, but the result was not long 
doubtful; for the man, smarting with his wrongs, 
shot the leader of the refugees at once, and Henry, 


‘suddenly assailed by two, was forced to despatch one 


of his antagonists in the same way. The rest then 
took to flight. : 

But no sooner had he turned away from the laborer, 
after receiving his grateful thanks, than the conse- 
quences of his late act rose up before him. He had 
done that which would forever cut him off from his 
sect, and which, he feared, would bring down the 
marked disapprobation of his benefactor. 

_ It was night when he reached home, and the family 
had retired. Before breakfast, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, the story had reached the farm-house, and Henry 
met at the table, for the first time in ‘his life, counte- 
nances of cold disapprobation. Te turned to Rachel. 
She looked anxious and alarmed. Several times he 
resolved to broach the subject, but pride or an evil 
fate prevented him. On rising the father calmly bade 
him remain while the women left the room. What 
passed at the interview it is needless to tell in detail. 
The benefactor was, for once, stern, perhaps unjust, 
but he deemed he was doing right, and he spoke the 
truth when he said his heart had never been so pained. 
Henry endeavored to defend himself, and in so doing 
assailed the Quaker’s prejudices. A discussion ensued: 
the young man became warm, because he felt his ex- 
ded the inflexible Friend, 

knowing that his conduct in this aflair would be can- 
vassed by the neighborhood, and believing himself 
called on to cast away any earthly weakness he 
might feel, pronounced sentence on his protege, by 
telling him never thereafter to think of Rachel as a 
wife. 

Henry left the room, smarting with a sense of wrong. 
He sought an interview with Rachel, but it was de- 
nied. Neither mother nor daughter were visible. 
Had he waited a few hours he would have learned 
that they had been forbidden to see him by the hus- 
band and father, but who soon relented sufliciently 
to withdraw this prohibition; and he might from this 
have drawn a hope that eventually he would be for- 
given. But he did not wait. In the bitterness of his 
heart, thinking that all had turned against him, he 
left-the mansion, and before night had enlisted in the 


| army. From that hour, the doors of the farm-house 
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were shut against him irrevocably. Even Rachel’s 
mother, whose heart at first had secretly blamed her 
husband for over strictness, gave Henry up, and the 
poor girl was left to weep over his dereliction and 
her own breaking heart in the solitude of her cham- 
ber. And no one can tell her sufferings who has not 
experienced the struggle between notions of duty 
which lead one way, and the pleadings ofa heart which 
would take her another. 


CHAPTER MI., 


And home and heayen were in her meek blue eyes.—-.2non, 


Tt was a mild September afternoon, and the tea- 
table was spread at Friend Paxson’s. 
snowy white swept nearly to the floor, leaving space 
only for the claw feet of the walnut table to be visi- 
ble. A pleasant breeze stole in at the open window, 
occasionally waving the damask cloth, and filling the 
room with coolness and fragrance. The slanting 
beams of the setting sun, breaking through the bowed 
shutters of another window, slept on the floor by the 
side of a cat that lay quietly purring. By a third 
window sat the mother, soberly attired in drab, her 
white kerchief neatly folded across her bosom, and 
her cap of studious neatness rising above a brow. 
placid and nearly nnwrinkled, and suggesting thoughts 
of a life of gentle benevolence, even without the 
meek blue eyes and kind motherly expression which 
dwelt on the face. She had just put her needle in its 
silver sheath, and laid her knitting in her lap, as.if in 
thought, when a step was heard and her husband en- 
tered the room. 

He was her exact counterpart, only that his broad, 
square brow, though more ample than hers, was, if 
possible, a shade less.sunny; but the smile which 
rose to.his face on entering was kind, open, and elo- 
quent of many years of loving affection for her he 
‘was now approaching. His first inquiry showed that 
he had been absent all day, and how youthful was 
still the affection he entertained for his wife. 

‘* Art thou better, Hannah,” he said, in a mild, 
kind tone, seating himself’ opposite to her, and taking 


her hand in his, “ than when I went away this morn-' 


ing?” 


**T feel much better, it was but a morning head- 
ache,” she said, kindly, with her eyes bent lovingly 
onhim. ‘We have been waiting for thee this hour. 
I thought thee would be hungry, so I got James to 
go out this afternoon and he brought in some fine 
woodcock.” 

A pleasant smile, showing how much this delicate 
little attention was appreciated, glowed on her hus- 
band’s face. But it soun faded. It was evident there 
‘Was care at his heart. 

** What ails thee?” said the wile, ina tone of some 
fansiety. “ Art thou sick? and she rose from her 
chair as if to hasten to him. 

*“'No, Hannah, but my heart is heavy. I am ina 
strait and know not what to do, I have looked with- 
in, but all is doubt.” 

He paused, but his wife remained silent, though a 


_ and none know it. 


~The linen of. 





look of anguish was on her face. 

resumed. 
“‘Thave heard that the English nediats a secret 
attack on Wayne—thou knowest Anthony, he was a 
wild lad in his youth—and, if he is not apprised of it, 
he will be murdered with all his troops in. cold blood. 
The intelligence I have-is sure, I heard it by accident, 
Now what canI do? Shall I sit 
here and let-my fellow.men be butchered, or shall I 
go and warn Wayne? If Ido the latter, may he not 
‘await the attack, and I thus become an abettor in the 
crime of war? Yet, if he should be murdered,” and 
the Quaker, forced out of his usual composure, arose 
and paced the room, ‘‘ and the. good cause suffer !— 
for Washington surely is in the right, much as I dis- 
avow -resistance—since we had better submit to 

wrong than right it forcibly.” 

He paused in. his walk, his countenance exhibiting 
the struggle in his bosom. And well as he knew his 
‘own heart, the good Quaker was yet ignorant: of all 
the influences now at work in it. His soul was in the 
American cause, and he had already begun secretly 
to look on Henry’s devotion to it with less. stern dis- 
approbation than at first.. Though he reprobated the 
war, he daily prayed that the king’s heart might be . 
turned, for so he innocently. hoped to settle the diffi- 
culty. And now, when the disastrous battle of the 
Brandywine was fresh.in his memory, and when he. 
had seen day after day, in his own immediate neigh- 
.borhood, the rapacity of the British soldiery, the idea 
that a detachment of his country’s troops, many of 
them yeomanry of his own acquaintance, should fall 
victims to. a midnight massacre, stirred his soul to‘its 
depths. Had he been a less strict sectarian, or pos- 
sessed one whit less benevolence of heart, the con- 
flict would soon have been over. With his wife the 
question. was instantly decided, and her inclination, 
unknown to herself, furnished her with arguments. 
But it is ever thus with human nature. 

“T see thy way clear, Joseph,” she said; ‘that is, 
Iam prompted how to act if I was placed as thou art. 
I would send instant word to Wayne. We must 
not,” she continued, rising, the color mounting to her 
mild cheek in her excitement; ‘we must not sit 
quietly and sufler our brothers to be murdered, .or 
their blood will be on our heads. Warn Wayne to 
fly, for he cannot withstand the enemy, and thy duty 
isdone.” 

The husband was thoughtful for an instant, and be 
raised his eyes as if in silent prayer. Suddenly a 
light flashed over his face, dissipating the look of care, 
as the sun scatters the morning mists from the valley. 

* The bright sunshine,” he. said, solemnity, “ hath 
shown my path. I see my way before me. The 
feeling of duty is strong upon me to send word to 
Wayne, and prevent this foul crime.” 

“But who canst thou send?” said his wife, in ea 
plexity. 

The husband caught her ged: for .he saw that he 
had no one in the household whom he could trust on 
so delicate a mission. A silence ensued. 

“Tf Henry were here—” began the wife, but sud- 
denly, recollecting the forbidden subject, she stopped. 


Her husband soon 
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. * Say on, Hannah,” said the husband, mildly, and 
his eye me hers. There was something in it, apart 
from the words, which encouraged her to proceed. 


* Then if Henry were here he might be trusted, or 


if we could send James to camp he might find out 
Henry, and so the boy’s story be credited.” - 

‘¢ Nay,” said ‘her husband, shaking his head ; 
* James is over wild now, and I would not place him 
in the way of temptation. Would indeed that Henry 
were here.” 

He spoke gently when he mentioned the youth’s 
name, forin the Jast half hour much light had broken 
in on him. We never feel for others so much as 


when we have been tempted in the same way; and: 


the late struggle in his mind had revealed to him, 
clearer than he had ever guessed before, the character 


brought with it charity for what the peng sul re- 
garded as a heinous error. 

« I will go myself,” he said, after a pause. 
will believe me, andI will urge ‘Wayne to retreat, 
and perhaps may thus save bloodshed.” 

* You will come to harm, surely,” said his oes 
tremulously, alarm depicted on every_feature of a 
countenance. 

‘* God will be with me,” said he, in a tone of mild 
reproach, ‘whether there or here. A slight meal, 
Hannah, and then I will depart.” 


felt the justice of the remark. In a minute Rachel 
entered. The eyes of both parents turned gently on 
her, and the father noticed for the first time how very 
pale she had become. His heart smote him. He had 
never before seen, in all its force, that resigned look, 
nor guessed from it the suffering of his innocent 
daughter. He heaved an involuntary sigh, but said 
nothing of his intended Journey, leaving that for his 
wife to explain after he had departed. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Lithes! and I sall tell you tyll 
The bataile of Halidon Hyl.— Minot. 


The sky had become overcast, and a sharp rain 
was falling when, toward nine.o’clock, the good Qua- 
ker reached the camp of Wayne. He was instantly 
conducted to the general, who heard his story with 
attention. . 

* Ha!” exclaimed Wayne. ‘ This must be looked 
to. Your information is positive, Mr. Paxson, and 
‘we are indebted to you for this warning, which I hope 
may be timely. But excuse me fora minute,” and, 
turning to.an aid-de-camp, he issued orders to push 
out videttes in every direction, and patrol the road 
leading to the enemy’s 
new picquets, one on a third path leading to the War- 
ren Tavern, and another on a road in the rear. 

The position of Wayne was about two miles from 
the Paoli Tavern, in a spot inaccessible. by public 
roads. -Here he was awaiting the arrival of Gen, Small- 
wood to move on the enemy in the direction of the 
river Schuylkill, but the Quaker’s information at once 
thwarted his plans. He saw that the British would 
probably outnumber him, and that no alternative was 


camp, as well as to post two. 


left but to hazard a precarious battle or to retreat. 
The latter was an alternative little agreeable to his 
fiery disposition. The men were happily already un- 
der arms, awaiting the order to march, and he now 
issued the command. for them to form. At this in- 
stant a patrol dashed into camp, with his horse smok- 
ing, and brought the intelligence that the enemy was 
advancing, in great force, along the Swedesford road. 
Instantly all the lion of ‘Wayne’s nature was aroused. 

** Major,” he said, turning to an officer beside him, 
‘Ceallop to Colonel Hempton—the enemy are push- 
ing for our right—tell him to wheel by sub-platoons to 
the right, and, marching off by the left, so gain the 
road leading on the top of the hill toward the White 
Horse:” The major bowed, withdrew, sprung into 


| his saddle, and went off like an arrow. 
of the young man’s feelings. And that revelation 


“They — 


“We must form the light infantry and the first 
regiment, gentlemen, on the right. These, with the 
horse, ought to enable us to cover the retreat.” 

The troops were rapidly marshaled to their places, 
‘Wayne himself remaining with them. In a few 
minutes the British were seen advancing through the 


: rain. 


i put them in motion. 





‘the heart by the, English soldiery. 
‘events of that night make’ the reader shudder : to this 


* Fire !? thundered the Behl. < 
The rattling volley swept along the’ line and was 


; answered by one even more deafening from the foe, 
_ who, perceiving the scanty numbers opposed to them, 
| cheered and ‘dashed forward. 

The wife said no more, but bowed meelily, for she 


‘Tn God’s name, why don’t Hempton move?” ex- 
claimed Wayne, perceiving that, though the colonel 
had formed his troops according to order, he did not 
“Tell Colonel Hempton,” he 
continued, turning to an aid, ‘ to move instantly.” 

The British were now pouring on in resistless num- 
bers, and the retreating troops could not be covered 
until the fourth regiment had been added to the de- 
tachment under Wayne. The -contest.soon became 
animated. The enemy pressed on with great vigor, 
huzzaing at his evident victory. Colonel Hempton 
had only now begun to move tardily, and the line was 
continually giving way before the conquerors. Wayne 
was every where, ordering the oflicers, animating the 
men, and rallying the broken line.’ But, though he 
succeeded in making good his retreat, with the de- 
tachment immediately under him, he could not save 
all his troops. Many of them, detached from the 
ranks and losing their way, were overtaken and 
bayoneted, notwithstanding their cries for quarter. 
Some of the sick fell into the hands of the foe, and 
these were butchered in their beds. ‘In one portion 
of the field, the victory was changed into a massacre. 
In vain the conquered laid down their arms, in vain 
they plead for mercy, they were recklessly stabbed 10 
To this day the 


day, the name’of Gray, the British leader, is exe- 
crated in popular tradition as the author of the Paoli 
massacre. 

CHAPTER V. 


- For the dear God who loveth usy 
He made and loyeth all decient: Mariner. 


The good Quaker had seized the opportunity, when 
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Wayne turned to issue his orders, and left the camp, 
for now that his purpose had been accomplished he 
was anxious to escape from the vicinity of the ex- 
pected strife. As he moved along the lines of soldiery, 
his eye wandered tc and fro in search of Henry, for 
his heart glowed. to behold again the son of his adop- 
tion, but the young man was invisible. 

The rapidity of the attack searcely allowed the 
farmer, however, to extricate himself from the sol- 
diery, but he pushed on as fast as possible, and, 
though the fring soon grew rapid and even once or 
twice appeared approaching, he escaped becoming 
involved in the mass of the retreating force... Half an 
hour passed, and he. fancied himself rid of the con- 
tending parties, when suddenly, at a turn of the road, 
he came in sight of a band of English soldiery, de- 
tached from their ranks,-as he at first supposed, either 
by accident or to execute some duty. But a few 
minutes satisfied him that they were a marauding 
party holding the restraints of discipline, for the time, 
at defiance. 

** Hilloo!” said the sergeant of the party, speaking 
thick, like a man intoxicated. “ Whither so fast, old 
Broadbrim? Does the good dame know thee is out 
to-night?” and he mimiced the address of the sect, as 
a buftoon would on the stage. 

What wouldst thom have?” said the old Friend, 
mildly, drawing in his rein, and Hoy confronting the 
man. 

‘By G-—d, it’s the old rascal who told Wayne you 
were coming to attack him!” said one of the party, 
dressed in the uniform of an American soldier, step- 
ping to the front—‘ I’ saw-him pass to the genéral’s 
tent. Yes! it’s the same white horse and the sneak- 
ing, hypocritical face under his hat.” 

‘James Wilson,” said the Quaker, in a tone of 
mingled surprise and reproof, eyeing the deserter, 
“fart thou here! Hast thou sold, like Esau, thy birth- 
right, and joined the men whom, an. hour ago, thou 
wast wishing to encounter in deadly fight? I fear,” 
he added, turing to the party, “that one who would 
betray his country would not stop to add falsehood to 
treachery.” , 

‘Fold your canting tongue,”. said Wilson, with an 
oath, striking the unresisting Quaker across. the 
mouth, ‘Te dare not deny that he told the enemy of 
your approach. Ask bim.” 

‘TJ have nothing to say,” replied the Quaker, mildly 
but firmly, for he would not even then prevaricate, 
‘except that James here oweth mea grudge, as he has 
openly said heretofore, for ridding the neighborhood 
of him on account of certain evil practices of his,” 
and he wiped the blood froin his mouth, 

This conversation had passed fur more rapidly than 
we have related it; indeed so rapidly that-the whole 
of the party had just come up as it was finished, Hot 
from the fietd of battle, drunk with liquor and the 
blood of those they had ‘already massacred, and see- 
iug iu the person before then a rebel and a member 
of anf unpopular sect, the soldiery did not wait to in- 
quire further, but, with a wild laugh of derision, 
sprung on the Quaker, dragged him from. his horse, 
bulletted him, and aad already raised more than one 


bayonet to his breast, when the drunken sergeant in- 
terposed. 

** Don’t,” he said, hiccuping at. every few words, 
“don’t—let—us massacre the man. You’re British 
sol—diers, remember—my brave—lads. He’s a rebel 
and a spy—and damme—tet’s hang him—that’s the 
way to punish the king’s enemies. Well leave him 
here—a. terror—to all evil doers.” 

This proposition was hailed with a drunken shoes 
the girth of his own saddle was fabricated into.a 
halter, and the unoffending victim dragged to. the 
nearest tree. [Je maintained his firmness -in this ex- 
tremity, for fear was a stranger to the old Quaker’s 
heart. But he thought of his wife and Aaughies, and 
resolved to make an eflort for his life. 

“What harm have I done ye?” he said. * I am a 
man of ‘peace, and have-had neither part nor lot in this 
unhappy conflict. Besides, I know that, even if I have 
offended against your laws of war, I cannot be 
punished in this summary way. .What you do is 


nothing short of murder.” 


Those of the party who still. reiained glimmerings 
of sobriety, saw the force of what he said, and in- 
terposed. 

“Let him then deny. that he visited Wayne,” said 
Wilson, craftily, “and we will let ‘him go. Shan’t it 
be so, comrades?” 

The old Quaker paused. A. single sentence would 
save his life. But that sentence would be an untruth 
He did not long hesitate. 

“Y have nothing to say. May God forgive you. 
Oh! Hannah, Rachel,” he exclaimed, with a natural 
burst of-emotion, ‘‘-wouldI could see ye again—but 
the will of Heaven be done.” 

They hurried him toward the tree amid drunken 
shouts and laughter, the sergeant himself holding the 
halter, and another moment would have sent the 
spirit of the mild Quaker to its God; but at this crisis 
the sharp rattle of a musket was heard, and the ser- 
geant, leaping up like a deer, fell dead to the ground, 
dragging with him his victim. 

‘“Huzza for the States—give it to’em, my lads. 
Use the butt of your muskets, you that have no bayo- 
nets. Down with the murderers.” 

As that clear, bold voive rose on the air, a half 
dozen armed men appeared, like apparitions,. in the 
bend of the road, and dashing in among the astonished 
soldiery, some with fixed bayonets and some with 
clubbed muskets, carried consternation before them. 
The intoxicated foe made no resistance. A few-fell, 
smote down while gazing stupidly on the assailants, 
aud the rest took to flight, darting wildly through the 
brush into the woods, as if there were the safest covert. 

‘t My father—my benefactor—he is dead!” said the 
voice which had before spoken, but uow its tone was 
ouv of agony, and Henry, for it was he who had come 
up thus opportunely, knelt by the side of the pros- 
tate and senseless Friend. But.in a minute the good 
Quaker revived and opened his eyes, having only been 
stunned by falling ona rock that shot up out of the 
soil. 

“Teonry, is it thou?” said he kindly. 

The young officer gazed a moment in astonishment 
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for there was forgiveness, regret and love all united 
in that tone and look. A tear gushed into his eye. 
The old man arose to his elbow and opened his 

arms, and Henry fell into them and wept like a 
child. 

‘Let us forget the past,” said the good old Quaker, 
atlength. ‘“T have erred; my son, but J see now my 
error.” a ee 

* Oh! no—father, protector, my best of -friends,” 
said the impetrous young man, “ Talone a to blame. 
I-was too hasty—I went away in anger—” 

“ Then let us forget, or remember only to profit by 

“it.” Tsee now, my child, that there are ordinations of 
Providence'far above our understanding. By doing 
what hitherto I thought a sin, thou hast been made the 
instrument to save my life. But God’s ways are not 
our ways, and henceforth I will be more humble, by 
his assistance, and more distrustful of my poor, weak 
judgment. He made and loveth us all—why should 
we then not forgive each other?” 

In such conversation passed the few first moments 
after his deliverance. 

It was by accident that Henry had sued in time 
to save his benefactor. He had been separated from 
the retreating army, and in seeking them had come 
across the party of drunken soldiery. 

The lover was not long in inquiring after Rachel. 
The father told all—how that she had suffered by 
Henry’s absence, and how that bis own heart had first 


begun to reproach him. He no longer forbade the 
visits of the young officer. 

“Tt is against the discipline of our sect,” he said, 
“for me to give thee a daughter, but I will not say 
thee nay. Take her, andthe blessing of the Almighty 
be upon thee. I could have wished ihat thou hadst 
not departed from the simplicity of our people, but 
the things that seem even as a cross'to us are often 
for the best. In heaven there willbe no sects.” | 

As the old man spoke these words they reached the 
point where it was necessary to separate, for Henry’s 
duty would not permit him to see his benefactor home, 
nor did they consider any further peril probable. 
The old Quaker raised his hands and uttered a silent 
prayer for his young friend, and thus they parted—both 
better men than when they met. . 

Our story draws toa-close. Henry left the army 
the-next year, on account of a severe wound which 
incapacitated him from service. He soon after mar- 
ried Rachel, for which she was, as of course, dis- 
owned. But both still continued to attend the meet- 
ings of their fathers ; and, in due time, on proper ap- 
plication, they were taken into the Society. Gn.. 
Henry's part, this was done as much out.of deference — 
to his father-in-law as from choice. He gradually, 
however, as he grew older, became more sedate ;- and, 
dying at a good age, left behind him a family whose 
descendants;.to this day, wear the formal cut and 
broad hat of the Quakers. 
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THE SNOW DRIFT. 
A LEGEND OF MOUNT SAINT BERNARD. 


BY GHARLES 


Wouxp to God I could see the Hospice light!” 
The speaker, who uttered these words in a de- 
jected: tone, had been, for many.hours, toiling up 
the Alps. Years before he had left his home, in 
Switzerland, to make a fortune in other lands; 


and he was nowreturning, after many privations, | 


to spend the residue of his days among his native 
mountains, All through the afternoon the sky 
had worn o lowering aspect, but as night began 
to set in, the signs of an approaching tempest 
became unmistakeable. 

It had been a bitter cold day, but the atmos- 
phere was now more stinging than ever. The 
breath froze on the traveller’s beard. High up, 
in the gorges of the mountain, the wind roared 
ominously; while clouds of snow, whirled from the 
heights, obscured the twilight, and occasionally 
almost blocked up the path. The few stars, which 
had shone faintly at first, were gradually con- 
cealed by the thick vapors; and then the flakes 
began to descend, at first slowly, but soon faster 
and faster, until at last the wayfarer was shut in, 
as it were, by a white curtain, which endlessly 
falling, never came to an end. 

‘Would to God,” ejaculated the traveller again, 
as he staggered along, endeavoring to face the 
tempest, ‘‘that I could see the Hospice light, or 
hear the welcome bell! Itis hard, after years of 
toil, and when the prize is gained at last, to die 
almost in sight of home, Ah! Elise!” 

A gust of wind, that nearly prostrated him, cut 
short his soliloquy. He turned his back to the 
gale, for several minutes, and when the hurricane 
appeared to lull, faced the storm again, He strug- 
gled forward resolutely for some time more, the 
snow falling thicker and faster at every step; but 
at last, exhausted and chilled, he paused and 
leaned against a snow-bauk. He felt that he 


J. PETERSON. 


could not continue the conflict much longer. His 
feet were buried deep in the drift; his limbs were 
completely fatigued; and his spirits, which had 
sustained him all through the afternoon, were 
now broken down. 

“Ah! Elise,” he said, mournfully, ‘in vain we 
swore fidelity beneath the mountain spring; in 
_ vain I traversed the broad Atlantic to earn where- 
with to stock our farm; in vain, I have escaped 
' shipwreck and epidemic; for here, on this bleak 
hill-side, I must die at last. The fatal sleep is 
‘ ereeping slowly over me. Elise—Else—ah! my. 
‘ God —-” 

He sank back, nerveless and weak as a child, 
and his voice died away ina whisper. THis eyes 
closed. Death appeared already to have fastened 
its icy fingers around his heart. 

But suddenly the sound of a bell, rising and 
falling on the fitful wind, broke on the fast fading 
senses of the wayfarer. A thunder-peal could 

not have roused him more effectually. He un- 
closed his lids; staggered weakly to his feet; and 
looked around in wild surprise. 
The tempest appeared to belulling. The wind 
} blew less fiercely: and clear and loud, down the 
gale, came the tolling of a bell. A miraculous 
strength seemed to be imparted to the traveller. 
He eagerly shook the snow from his cloak, fixed 
his gaze in the obscurity from which the sound 
emerged, and began, with hurried steps, to wade 
through the deep drifts. 
$ The tempest continued to lull. The flakes fell 
, slower and slower, and at last almost ceased. 
{The misty darkness faded away from him, and 
suddenly, as if by magic, a dwelling was seen, 
with every casement lit up, sending its ruddy 
gleam far across the waste. Behind the house 
Syose the awful mountains, and around it was an 
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apparently endless plain of snow; but there it 
stood, ruddy, and warm, and cheerful, seeming 
to send its bright welcome out over the bleak 
plain to the heart of the wayfarer. 

Oh! what a light came into hig eyes at that 
vision, How his steps quickened, and his form 
trod more proudly, and his check reddened with 
the anticipated glow of the Hospice fire-side! 
He was a new being. 

But suddenly as the vision came, so suddenly 
did it now disappear. The traveller had gained 
a spot opposite a deep and wild gorge, down 
which a gust of wind swept bearing a second 
tempest on its bosom. Jn a moment he was 
enveloped in a hurricane of snow. His eyes 
were blinded by the flakes, his steps were clog- 
ged by the drifts, and his limbs were once more 
thoroughly chilled. He could scarcely breathe, 
go thick fell the icy shower. Whirled around 
and around, and finally prostrated by the tem- 
pest, he lost all idea of his way, and, at last, 
bewildered, benumbed, and in despair, he drew 
his cloak over his head and resigned himself to 
death. away into forgetfulness. 

Such rapid tempests are frequent in the higher } The tempest went on, deepening with each 
Alps, and are generally fatal. They burst with } moment, its loud diapason shaking the eternal 
such quickness that the traveller has no time to) mountains. Yet the wayfarer heard it not. The 
prepare himself for them; and they rage with} flakes fell fast, building a cairn over his prostrate 
such violence that, though comparatively of short | form. But he felt not the snow. And so tho 
duration, they leave little hope of escape. night wore on! 

The poor wayfarer groaned audibly. Hehad} The morning broke clear and bright. With 
listened, at first, after losing his way, in hopes; early dawn the monks of St. Bernard, attended 
to catch the tolling of the Hospice bell; but the | by their faithful dogs, set out to search for tra- 
thunder of the hurricane through the gorge | vellers lost in the terrible tempest of the preced- 
drowned the feeblo sound of the signal. The } ing night. 
glimpse of the lighted convent seemed. now fo Buried under a snow-heap, his cloak wrapped 
have been unreal; in the bitterness of his heart | ; around his face, they found the lifeless body of 
he thought it an illusion of the Evil one, like the} a young man in the prime of early manhood. 
wonderful mirage of the desert, of which he had | | His face was calm, and a smile was upon it; but 
read. } te was hopelessly dead. 

“Ah! Elise—Hlise,” he murmured, as his | The good monks bore him to the convent, and 
senses began again to give way before the in-! there a guest, who had been waiting, for several 
vincible stupor that was mastering him, ‘it was} | days, to welcome a brother expected from Ame- 
only a cheat. I must perish like a dog here— } rica, recognized the corpse as that of his rela- 
and after such 9 vision of hope too. God have} tiye. 
merey on me for my sing!” But, in the midst of his grief and horror, he 

. The wind roared wilder, the snow fell fiercer, } seemed to think less of himself than of another; 
the cold grew more intense. It was darkness; for his constant exclamation was, ‘“Elise—oh! 
above, around, below. It wag darkness, too, in} Elige—it will break her heart.” 
the wayfarer’s mind. The white hills, that rose} Two days after he left the monastery, and was 
like ghostly islands out of the storm, swam in} never seen there more. 
his vision; the sky, the falling flakes, and the{ Years afterward, on another spur of the wild 
white plain around disappeared from his sensual} Alps, where charity as yet had erected no Hos: 
sight: in-a moment more his intellect was wan-{ pice, a nun, professing the vows of a ‘Sister of 
dering. - Mercy,” might have been seen, after every snov 

Yes! the delirium, which attacks those who} storm, attended by two faithful mastiffs, search 
perish by cold, was upon him. The last fatal! ing for travellers lost in the drifts. Many a life 
sign of denth, it is; for, once felt, the victim! she thus preserved. She bore traces of having 
never more has strength to rise. once been beautiful; but thore was a settled 


But, in his delirium, the traveller murmured 
to himself. Heaven mercifully sent sweet visiong 
to him; and he dreamed of his early home, and 

of his long loved Elise. 

Yes! he dreamed: and he fancied, poor suf. 
ferer, that she had placed a candle in the window, 
and that, lighted by this, he had crossed the bleak 
waste, and was welcomed to her arms. 

‘Ah! Elise,” he said, brokenly, “it was a long 
and bitter way—you don’t know how bitter. My 
heart was nigh giving out till I saw your light 
shooting far across the plain. That warmed me 
with new hope—and here I am, blessings on you, 
Elise.” He was silent for awhile, when he again 
spoke, 

“Yes!” he said, “I am weary, dear one—lay 
my head on your knees—kiss me—dry the snow 
from my hair,” and then, after 2 pause, he mur. 
mured,‘‘I am cold, Blise—take me in your arms 
—nay! it is death—death—death——” 

What gleams of truth broke in upon him then 
who can tell? He drooped his head, and sighing 
faint words, but undistinguishable ones, passed 


aa 
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melancholy in her eyes, which not even her divine 
faith could entirely eradicate. 

If any one asked her history, the answer was: 
«She was once called Elise, and her lover was lost 
inthe snow: thatis why she devotes her life to save 


unfortunates surprised by our Alpine storms.” 
And this was all they could tell. 

She is dead now. And yet not dead, for her 
memory lingers, like a sweet savor, and hundreds 
bless her name. Can such as Elise ever die? 
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